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PART ONE: THE UNITED STATES 
I. Military Policies and Capabilities 


SOMETHING FOR MR. K. TO BMEWS! 

The newest component of US deterrent posture is a complicated electronic 
monster built by the Air Force on an icy crag in Thule, Greenland. This 
monster is part of the Ballistic Missile Early Warning System built at a price 
in the billion dollar range. It is radar on an unprecedented scalee BMEWS 
will send curtains of electromagnectic waves up to 3000 nautical miles over 
Russia, parts of Asia and Europe. In a matter of seconds the electronic brains 
of BMEWS will calculate where a missile was launched from, where it will 
land, and how long the flight will take. It will give at least 15 minutes warn- 
ing to the North American Air Defense Command Headquarters and Strategic 
Air Command Headquarters. 

(Claude Witze, “First Premium on Our Survival Insurance,” AIR FORCE, 
Vol. 43, No. 7, July 1960, pp 51-54.) 


AIRLIFT CAPACITY TESTED IN CONGO 

Between July 15 and early August, the US Air Force carried a total of 
9,093 troops and 4,531,000 pounds of cargo into the Congo. During the peak, 
slightly more than 100 aircraft per day were funneling through the Congo 
system. Two-thirds of the UN forces flown in were carried in US planes. 
They came from 9 nations and were picked up on 9 airfields from Africa to Ire- 
land. Approximately 2300 refugees were flown back to Europe. 

The C-130, following the 3600 nautical mile Central African route from 
Evreux to Leopoldville, required 33 flying hours for the round trip. The 
C-124 required 44 hours for the round trip from Chateauroux; 55 hours if it 
followed the 4,500 nautical mile swing around West Arica via Sidi Slimone, 
Dakar and Accra. 

(Cecil Brownlow, “Congo Airlift Provides Tough Support Test for USAF,” 
AVIATION WEEK, Vol. 73, No. 7, August 15, 1960, pp. 32-34.) 

(Also see Brownlow’s article, “USAF Meets New UN Airlift Requests,” AVIA- 
TION WEEK, Vol. 73, No. 8, August 23, 1960, p. 45, for continuing Air Force 
efforts.) 


NERVE GAS DEVELOPMENT 

Nerve gases capable of inflicting death or incapacitation on mass popula- 
tions are under development at Dugway Proving Ground, Utah by the US 
Army. Dugway is 75 miles west of Salt Lake City. Along with actual gas 
development, the Army is working on both defense and delivery systems. 
Sergeant surface-to-surface missles, the Honest John missile, and aircraft 
spray tanks are among the delivery means under study. 

One lethal gas used in mountain tests against tethered animals (goats and 
pigeons) is called Sarin (GB), for German Type B, and is 4 times as lethal 
as a gas known to be available to the Russians called Tabun (GA), German 
Type A. These particular gases can kill before humans detect their presence. 
In a demonstration at Dugway a rabbit survived only 1 minute and 10 seconds 
after exposure. Goats died as fast in dugouts built at Wig Mountain. 

A Boeing B-52 jet bomber or its equivalent could carry enough chemical 
agent to immobolize a 100 square mile area or enough biological agent (only 
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450 Ibs.) to immobilize a 34,000 square mile area. The chemical agents could 
incapacitate 30% of the population (not necessarily lethal) and the biological 
agent would react on 25 to 75% of the population in the area. US defense 
against either type is nearly non-existent. 

(Herbert J. Coleman, “Army Presses Nerve Gas Development,” AVIATION 
WEEK, Vol. 73, No. 10, Sept. 5, 1960, pp. 32-33.) 


DANGERS OF MINIMUM DETERRENCE 

Western Europe relies on the U.S. strategic retaliatory capability and on 
US promises to use retaliation to offset the larger Soviet forces. Advocacy of 
minimuum deterrence and stalemate will lead to insecurity throughout Europe. 
The minimum deterrence policy will lead to unlimited requirements for limited 
war. 
(Brig. Gen. Robert C. Richardson III, “The Fallacy of The Concept of Mini- 
mum Deterrence,” AIR UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY REVIEW, XII, 1, 
Spring 1960, pp. 109-117.) 


BOXSCORE ON ROCKET LAUNCHINGS 

Since the Soviets placed Sputnik I in orbit in October 1957, the US has 
attempted 50 launchings. The record shows a box score of 30 per cent success 
in 1958, 58 per cent in 1959 and 54 per cent thus far in 1960. 

NASA will launch between 25 and 35 major vehicles and at least as many 
sounding rockets annually over the next 3 years. 
(Maj. Gen. Don R. Ostrander, “Rockets for Space Power,” ORDINANCE, 
Vol. XLV, No. 242, Sept.-Oct. 1960, pp. 197-200.) 


AIRLIFT NEEDS LIFT 

The 450 aircraft of the MATS fleet have an average age of ten years. Some 
of the planes were designed nearly 20 years ago. There are only 39 wholly 
modern strategic airlift planes in the whole fleet with 11 more to be delivered. 
MATS does not have adequate airlift capacity to move the Strategic Army 
Corps to European or Far Eastern theaters of operations. 

The following steps: are needed to make US airlift capacity adequate: 
(1) acquisition of 100 jet cargo carriers of existing types at a cost of $800 
millions, (2) purchase of 50 tactical cargo planes of existing types—cost $200 
millions, (3) begin research and design of new types at a cost of $750 millions 
over a four year period, (4) procurement of 100 each of these new type 5 and 8 
years hence at a cost of $1% billion. 

(Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, “Airlift—the Weak Link,” ORDINANCE, Vol. XLV, 
No. 242, Sept.-October, 1960, pp. 206-208.) 


THE FUTURE OF OVERSEAS BASES 

We are approaching a time when new weapons delivery systems will 
render overseas bases obsolete. 

The US can begin the ultimate conversion of its present security system 
into one fitted for the space age by the following measures: (1) retain bases 
but arrange for them to be operated, administered and maintained by the host 
nation with the US providing the wherewithal in most cases; (2) if the base 
is in a particularly vulnerable spot, reduce expenditures to a minimum; (3) 


where neither these things nor withdrawal is possible, then reduce tensions - 
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caused by US presence by channeling the maximum amount of expenditures 
through the local economy. 

Further, the US must convert former military alliances into a series ot 
arrangements for consultation on ways and means of national preservation. 
(Capt. Edward F. Dissette, USN (Ret.), “Overseas Bases—How Long For 
this World” US NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 86, No. 7, 
July 1960, pp. 23-30.) 


LIMITED NUCLEAR WARFARE 

In the wide variety of limited-war situations that might confront the US 
and its Allies, no single weapon or weapons system can meet the full range 
of requirements. Therefore, the US, in conjunction with its Allies, must main- 
tain a broad range of capabilities in both conventional and nuclear weapons. 
This policy is essential both for its deterrent value and its boost to combat 
flexibility. Support for this policy requires a general acceptance in the US 
of the idea of employing nuclear weapons in limited war. There are theoretical 
studies which show that limited use of nuclear weapons on enemy troop con- 
centrations in Korea would have yieided heavy casulties. 
(Gen. Frederic H. Smith, Jr., “Nuclear Weapons and Limited War,” AIR 
UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY REVIEW, Vol. XII, No. 1, Spring 1960, 
pp. 3-27.) 


II. U.S. Foreign Policies 


PASSPORT CONTROL 

Passport control by the State Department to restrict the freedom of travel 
of American citizens involves two questions: can travel abroad properly be 
restricted; if restriction is admissible, how is the restriction to be exercised? 
A majority of countries presently require that their nationals have passports for 
travel abroad; in the US, statutory authorization for their issuance dates from 
1856. American passports are now issued subject to area and personal restric- 
tions. Area restrictions bar travel to certain countries, e.g. since 1952 travel to 
Communist China has been barred; area restrictions have been upheld by the 
Supreme Court as a valid exercise of the President’s foreign relations power. 
Personal restrictions bar travel abroad by certain individuals because of their 
political beliefs or affiliations, specifically because of their communist associa- 
tions. In two 1958 decisions (Kent and Briehl v. Dulles; Dayton v. Dulles), 
the Supreme Court held that the Secretary of State had no statutory authority 
to deny passports on the latter grounds. While there is little reason to doubt 
that restrictions can be placed on the issuance of passports, whether on area 
or personal grounds, there is need in the case of the latter grounds to adopt 
legislation defining the scope of this type of control. 
(Roy L. Cameron, “Passport Control in the National Interest and Freedom 
to Travel,” TEMPLE LAW QUARTERLY, Vol. XXXIII: No. 3, Spring 
1960, pp. 332-345.) 


THE AMERICAN BAR’S GREAT DEBATE 
N.B. The July issue of the AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 
contains 7 articles dealing with the pro’s and con’s of repeal of the Connally 
Reservation. 
Objection should be aimed not at the US inclusion of a domestic jurisdic- 
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tion reservation in its acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, but should be aimed at the Connally Reservation 
which authorizes the US to make the determination of what constitutes a 
domestic dispute. This kind of self-judging provision serves only to undermine 
the prestige of the Court. The position of the US as a proponent of rule of 
law in the international community is weakened by the continuation of the 
Connally provision. 

(Lyman M. Tondel, Jr., “The Connally Reservation Should Be Repealed,” 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, Vol. XLVI, No. 7, July 1960, 
pp. 726-728.) 

Self-interest provides a major argument for repeal of the Connally Reserva- 
tion. As long as the “self-judging” provision exists, any state which is party 
to a dispute with the US can invoke this clause and so remove the case from 
the jurisdiction of the Court. This exact situation arose in 1957 in the Case 
of Certian Norwegian Loans in which Norway invoked the French equivalent 
of the Connally Reservation thus defeating a French claim for payment of 
defaulted Norwegian bonds held by French nationals. It may be added that 
France revolked its self-judging reservation in 1959. Retention of the Con- 
nally Reservation undermines American self-interest in that it puts the US in 
opposition to the elementary legal principle that no one may be judge in his 
own case. Finally, it can be argued that any contribution to pacific settlement 
of disputes, which is the Court’s function, will be beneficial to the collective 
self-interest of states. 

(Arthur Larson, “The Self-Judging Clause and Self-Interest,” Ibid, pp. 729-731.) 
729-731.) 

Repeal of the Connally Reservation would amount to “legal disarma- 
ment” by the US. Until some kind of world government has been established 
the attainment of peace through law is largely illusory. Considering the objec- 
tions which can be made to the composition of the International Court of Jus- 
tice and to the finality of its decisions as well as the refusal of Communist 
states to participate in judicial settlement of disputes, the US cannot afford at 
this time to impair its sovereignty by submitting to the compulsory juris- 
diction of the Court without the control provided by the Connally Reservation. 
(Alfred J. Schweppe, “The Connally Reservation Should Not Be Withdrawn,” 
ibid., pp. 732-736.) 

An examination of the political orientation of the states now represented 
on the Court casts doubt on the objectivity of the judges and leads to the con- 
clusion that repeal of the Connally Reservation would be unwise. 

(Allen L. Leonard, “What Is and Who Constitute the International Court of 
Justice?”, ibid., pp. 741-743.) 

As long as the term “domestic affairs” remains undefined, the US cannot 
afford to submit to the compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice with its varying membership unfamiliar with American constitutional 
concepts and institutions. 

(Frank W. Grinnell, “An American Medley, Chp. II: The Connally Reserva- 
tion, Peace and Law,” ibid., pp. 737-739.) 

Faith in the efficacy of the judicial process as a means to the achievement 
of peace through law is the strongest argument for repeal of the Connally 
Reservation. 
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(Ervin E. Grant, “A Rebuttal: For a Strengthened World Court.” ibid., pp. 
744-748.) 

Although an international legal system cannot be expected to solve all 
the problems affecting the world, the fact remains that such a system is essen- 
tial to the pacific settlemnt of disputes. The US has an obligation to assume 
the responsibilities of leadership in the development of effective international 
judicial processes. 

(Charles S. Rhyne, “An Effective World Court Is Essential,” ibid., pp. 749- 
754.) 


HANDICAPS OF POLICY MAKING 

There are a number of psychological quirks which hamper US foreign 
policy making: (1) the belief that the enemy is the apotheosis of all evil which 
must entirely be destroyed—Soviet Russia should be recognized as neither the 
only enemy nor the ultimate one—we must look beyond the Soviet menace; 
(2) the tendency to insist on imposing our way of life and system of govern- 
ment on all peoples; (3) “we tackle a problem head-on, apply a too-quick and 
too-shallow solution, and expect the problem to evaporate;” (4) we are in the 
grip of a vast national inferiority complex the reasons for which are obscure. 
The final barrier stems from the policy-making process itself: Legislative 
action on foreign security programs is at the mercy of selfish influences from 
American foreign investments and competitive domestic interests. 
(Capt. Paul R. Schratz, USN, “After Communism, What?”, US NAVAL 
INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 86, No. 7, July 1960, pp. 38-47.) 


DIPLOMATIC STATUS OF US BASES IN BRITAIN 

The issue of the American RB-47 bomber shot down over the Barents 
Sea, following closely upon the U-2 affair has highlighted an important diplo- 
matic problem between the US and Britain. The history of the post-war re- 
establishment of American military planes on bases in Britain consists of a 
series of informal, unwritten secret agreements between successive British 
prime ministers and American presidents. In 1948, the Quebec agreement of 
1943 was overruled and Britain’s power of veto over American use of atomic 
bombs from British bases was abolished. This left in the hands of the US 
President exclusive control over the atom bomb. It is understood that the US 
had made this right of exclusive control over the use of the bomb as a quid 
pro quo for Marshall Plan aid. 

However, in 1951 a qualified joint responsibility was worked out, which 
was reiterated in a “gentlemen’s agreement” in 1953. And in 1955 it was 
generally understood that American planes based in Britain “will not become 
engaged in operations of war without the prior consent of Her Majesty's 
Government.” 

(Editorial, “U.S. Bases in Britain,” WORLD TODAY, London, Vol. 16, No. 8, 
pp. 319 ff.) 


DIPLOMACY 

The invocation of the Monroe Doctrine in the present situation in Cuba 
or any other part of Latin America is injudicious and inadvisable. For most 
Latin-Americans the Doctrine has imperialistic overtones and is incompatible 


with the spirit of international co-operation. Its positive value to Americans 
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is offset by the unfavorable impression its reiteration creates in the foreign 
affairs ministries of Latin-America. 

(Dexter Perkins, “Cuba and the Monroe Doctrine,” FOREIGN POLICY 
BULLETIN, Vol. 39, No. 24, Sept. 1, 1960, pp. 186-87.) 


FRESH APPROACHES NEEDED 

A consensus does exist in the US that the country’s response to world — 
difficulties has not been satisfactory, that the country should, without fail and 
quickly, rethink its mission in the world, and devise new strategies and policies 
that are compatible with survival. 

The foremost need is the building of “a new international order.” Second- 
ly, the US should become identified with the need for a change in the interna- 
tional status quo, and should direct world changes into channels that are com- 
patible with the national interest. There might also be a re-evaluation of exist- 
ing international agencies, such as the U.N., NATO, OEEC, and others, not 
merely in terms of improved structural efficiency, but also in terms of their 
long-range purpose. 

(“U.S. Foreign Policy Goals: What Experts Propose,” HEADLINE SERIES, 
No. 142, July-August 1960, pp. 7-13.) 


CANADIAN EXPECTATIONS OF NEW FRONTIERSMEN 

Leading American political figures (Kennedy, Humphrey, Fulbright, Clark, 
Gore, Monroney, Stevenson, Bowles, Kennan) believe that it is time for a 
reapprasial, “not agonizing but realistic”, of American diplomacy. There has 
not been any long-range preparation or policy planning nor a coherent and 
purposeful national strategy backed by strength. These public figures are pre- 
pared to explore all possibilities of negotiation, including the possibility of an 
adjustment of the Berlin situation and some mutual drawing back in central 
Europe. They are ready to discuss with the People’s Republic of China, at the 
right time, a settlement with that country. “These last ideas are not loudly 
proclaimed but they are strongly adhered to.” 

These men also believe that more should be done to increase American 
influence in the underdeveloped and uncommitted parts of the world. 
(G.M. Craig, “Foreign Policy and the American Election,” INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL, Toronto, Vol. 15, No. 3, pp. 210-18.) 


PART TWO: WEST EUROPE 


FREE TRADE, ANYONE? 

Europe is at the beginning of a new phase in the relations between the 
6 of the European Economic Community (EEC) and the 7 of the European 
Free Trade Association (EFTA). The stage is set for a more rapid approach 
of trade discrimination by the “six” against outsiders. The “seven,” led by 
Britain, have assumed a notably more flexible attitude towards finding accomo- 
dation with the EEC. In addition, the US has begun to play an active role 
in linking European economic problems with those of the world, by being 
ready to offer concessions, under a mandate from Congress, for reduction on 
individual tariffs up to 20%. 
(M. Gellner, “Relations between the Six and the Seven,” WORLD TODAY, 
London, Vol. 16, No. 7, July 1960, pp. 278-287.) 


AUSTRIA AND EUROPEAN ECONOMIC GROUPINGS 

Austria occupies a special position in Europe, especially in the context 
of Europe’s economic division between the European Economic Community 
(EEC) and the European Free Trade Area (EFTA). Although Austria has 
been neutralized militarily, the Austrians decided that economic neutrality was 
neither practical nor desirable. Her participation in Western European econo- 
mic affairs is, however, limited by her economic ties, deriving from the peace 
treaty, with the Soviet Union to whom she must deliver oil and other goods 
without pay. 
(G. Heindl, “Austria, the Free Trade Area, and the Common Market,” WORLD 
TODAY, London, Vol. 16, No. 8, pp. 327-334.) 


BRITISH SHIFT DEFENSE POLICY 

Britain’s defense policy, like its foreign policy, has moved quietly from 
nuclear independence to nuclear interdependence. Responsible for the change 
is the cost of missile development, which has proved “hopelessly beyond Bri- 
tain’s resources.” The Macmillan Government has decided to end the develop- 
ment of Blue Streak as the military missile that was to have succeeded the 
present generation of V-bombers as the vehicle for Britain’s own nuclear war- 
heads. This decision marks a fundamental change in Britain’s defense policy. 
(Editorial, “United Kingdom,” ROUND TABLE, London, No. 199, June 1960, 
pp. 283-86.) 


BRITISH DIPLOMACY: OUTLOOK AND GOALS 

The dominant focus of British diplomacy is on relations with the US and 
the Soviet Union. Also important, but generally subordinate to this focus, 
have been the maintenance of the Commonwealth as a living organism and 
the attempt to keep a hand in the affairs of Western Europe. In the world- 
wide conflict between East and West the Macmillan Government conceives of 
Britain as having a special role to play, partly because of her diplomatic, scien- 
tific, and technological skills, partly because she is the world’s third power, 
and partly because of her position as the center of the Commonwealth. 

This outlook of the British Government did not pass unchallenged. The 
French and West German Governments view Britain’s relationship to the US 
“less as a friend at court to be conciliated than a rival whose pretensions to 
special favor must be defeated.” 
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The recent trend of British diplomatic action has been the diminishing of 
causes of conflict by negotiation and compromise. But her lessened power as 
compared with her position in the 19th century has compelled Britain to attach 
herself to one of the two major protagonists and thus her freedom of maneuver 
has been markedly reduced. 

(P.A. Reynolds, “Recent Trends in British Foreign Policy,” INTERNATION- 
AL JOURNAL, Toronto, Vol. 15, No. 3, pp. 200-209.) 


EUROPEAN FEDERAL MOVEMENT IN ITALY 

This survey is restricted almost exclusively to a study of the “federalist 
current among the anti-Fascists.” Beginning with Luigi Einaudi, who in 1918 
objected to the League of Nations because it left intact the sovereignty of 
states, Italy has continued to produce ardent European federalists; with the 
support of centrist parties the Italian federalists have, even after 1947, main- 
tained that the parliament of the desired Federation should “be responsible to 
peoples and not to states, and it should have sovereign control over foreign 
policy, defense, currency, and interstate commerce.” Count Carlo Sforza, 
Carlo Rosselli, Altiero Spinelli, Ernesto Rossi, Eugenio Colorni, and Luigi 
Einaudi were the moving spirits in the 30’s and 40’s. Their guides were the 
federal systems of the US, the United Kingdom, and Switzerland; perhaps their 
greatest triumph was Article I of the post World War II Italian constitution 
whereby Italy consented, “on condition of parity with the other states, to the 
limitation of sovereignty necessary for a system that assures peace and justice 
among nations.” 
(Charles F. Delzell, “The European Federalist Movement in Italy: First 
phase, 1918-1947,” JOURNAL OF MODERN HISTORY, Vol. XXXII, No. 3, 
Sept., 1960,, pp. 241-250.) 


NORWAY: VITAL STATISTICS 

Norway has the fourth largest of the world’s merchant fleets. (The US, 
Britain and Liberia have larger ones.) Its imports come to 40% of its national 
income; it has 8% of the world's shipping; and four-fifths of the people of 
Norway live within 12 miles of the sea. Currently the Norwegian merchant 
fleet totals about 10 million gross tons. Some 55% of this fleet consists of 
tankers. Some 45% of the tonnage is in ships under 5 years old and 30% are 
5 to 10 years old. 

Norway has an army of 16,000 men, the smallest in NATO with the ex- 
ception of Iceland which has none. The Air Force has 8000 men and 200. first 
line aircraft. The fleet consists of 7000 men and 60 ships. The fleet is small 
and aging. From 1951-58 Norway’s defense cost 11 billion kroner of which 
the US and Canada advanced 4.7 billion kroner. 

Norway has stood solidly on its rights to build bases in the face of 
Russian opposition. It has been firm in its decision to install NIKE anti- 
aircraft units in the Oslo area. 

(William H. Hessler, “Norway’s Role in U.S. Defense,” US NAVAL INSTI- 
TUTE PROCEEDINS, Vol 86, No. 7, July 1960, pp. 31-37.) 
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PART THREE: THE U.S.S.R. AND EAST EUROPE 


FINLAND NO SATELLITE 

Finland’s foreign policy is based mainly on the Finnish-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship, Co-operation, and Mutual Assistance of 1947, whereby Finland is 
pledged to fight on the side of the Soviet Union if attacked by Germany 
across Finnish territory. The country is limited in its foreign relations in 
that she cannot join any alliance or coalition directed against the Soviet 
Union. But Finland can in no sense be considered a Russian Satellite. The 
present relationship serves the Soviet Union as a demonstration of peaceful 
co-existence. 
(H. P. Krosby, “The Communist Power Bid in Finland in 1948,” POLITICAL 
SCIENCE QUARTERLY, Vol 75, No. 2, June 1960, pp. 229-43.) 


USSR SHARES ATOMIC ENERGY 

In 1955 the USSR began to share its expertise in nuclear physics in a 
series of agreements with Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic, and the German Democratic Republic, providing for the develop- 
ment of research programs and the economic use of atomic energy in these 
countries by supplying them with fissionable materials and helping them to 
construct atomic energy installations. This program has also been extended 
to Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Egypt. As far as can be determined, the scope 
of the Russian program of nuclear aid is quite limited in comparison with 
similar US commitments under the 42 or more “Atoms for Peace” agreements. 
The Soviet program is flexible in form in that the details of operation are not 
fixed in the basic agreements, and its emphasis is placed on economic benefits 
rather than on political values. 
(George Ginsburgs, “The Soviet Union and International Co-operation in the 
Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy: Bilateral Agreements,” AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, Vol. LIV, No. 3, July 1960, pp. 
605-614.) 


SOVIET RESEARCH 

All USSR research is vested in the Academy of Science headed by 
Dr. Alexander N. Nesmeyanov. This group originates all research, classified 
and unclassified, that the nation is carrying out. The Academy is divided into 
the following areas: physics, chemistry, technology, biology, geology, geography, 
history, philosophy, economics, and the literary and linguistics field. 

Some 500 leaders of all the sciences set the sights for work and effort. 
A starting Soviet scientists with the equivalent of a B.S. degree earns from 
two to three times the pay of a factory worker. Top Academy personnel may 
draw ten times that much. They are also given special benefits (cars, tele- 
vision sets, servants, resort homes, etc.) The Soviets have also adopted a 
system of lump-sum payments for inventions. 

Over 30 IRBM and 10 ICBM bases are said to exist. In addition there 


are seven rocket schools, 17 rocket plants and 11 rocket engine development 


centers. According to a recent Ford Foundation report the USSR rocket 
force is around 200,000 men. If this be true, there must be behind the lines 
some 300,000 additional scientists, engineers, technicians, administrators and 
production workers. 
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(Alfred J. Zaehringer, “The Soviet Space Race,” ORDINANCE, Vol. XLV, 
No. 241, July-August 1960, pp. 45-48.) 


SOVIET AID PANICS US 

The world is being treated to a new phenomenon in international rela- 
tions: the adoption by the Soviet Union of foreign aid to under-developed 
countries as an instrument of diplomacy. 

In one way this has had a beneficial effect on US policy in that it has 
imparted a fresh sense of challenge and urgency to American policy. On the 
other hand, it has been a disaster to the U.S. in that it adds a new 
kind of fuel to American anxieties over Soviet expansionism. “To an ever 
greater extent, fear has displaced hope” as the primary basis of US econo- 
mic aid policies. 

(H. Heymann, Jr., “Soviet Foreign Aid as a Problem for US Policy,” 
WORLD POLITICS, Vol. 12, No. 4, July 1960, pp. 525-39.) 


PSYCH INSTRUMENTS ARCHAIC 

A number of Soviet publications were systematically reviewed in an 
attempt to determine the status of instrumentation in Soviet psychological 
research. It was found that Soviet instruments used in psychological testing 
and measurement as well as medical equipment are archaic in comparison to 
American instrumentation.. This must come as a shock to the Sputnik-condi- 
tioned reader who has come to expect reports of marvelous doings in all areas 
of Soviet science. 
(Ivan D. London, “Instrumentation in Soviet Psychological Research: <A 
Contribution to the Method of Tourism,” JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY, Vol. LII, August 1960, pp. 51-65.) 


STATUS OF CRIMINAL LA'W 

Although the 1958 Soviet criminal law reform has made some significant 
changes in previous substantive and procedural law, certain features remain in 
the criminal law which would trouble the person trained in the Western legal 
tradition. On the credit side, the reform has introduced a humane element 
by raising the age of responsibility for criminal offenses committed by minors 
and by reducing punishments. The principle of analogy has been replaced by 
the concept of nullum crimen sine lege. The position of the defendant has 
been improved. On the debit side, with respect to the concept of guilt the dis- 
tinction between “intent” and “negligence” is not clear, nor is the relation 
between the degree of guilt and the severity of the penalty imposed for a 
crime. In the operation of the judicial system, administrative officers have a 
more important role than do judicial officers, and there has been little interest 
either in raising the standards of the legal profession or in improving the per- 
formance of Soviet courts. 
(Kazimierz Grzabowski, “Main Trends in the Soviet Reform of Criminal Law,” 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY LAW REVIEW, Vlo. IX, No. 2, June 1960, 
pp. 93-110.) 


SOCIALIST LAW 
Can one speak of “rule of law” with reference to the Soviet Union? 
Considering that some 90% or more of criminal prosecutions in Russia in recent 
years have been non-political in nature and that, conversely, political pro- 
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secutions are becoming increasingly rare, it can be argued that there is some 
recognition of rudimentary “rule of law.” However, an examination of the 
Principles of Criminal Procedure adopted in December 1958, as part of the 
criminal law reforms, reveals serious deficiencies in the kind of protection 
afforded the accused and reinforces the conclusion that (given the ideological 
orientation of the Soviet Union) “socialist legality” and the Western concept 
of rule of law cannot be compatible. 

(John T. Binkley, “The Rule of Law: The New Soviet Criminal Procedure.” 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, June 
1960, pp. 637-639.) 


GENERAL AND SPECIFIC USSR POLICIES 

The Soviet Union is both a territorial empire and the homeland of a 
global revolutionary totalitarian movement. The pursuit of revolutionary aims— 
the imposition, whether by force or by the capitulation of their opponents, of 
the Soviet type of regime on all nations not already subject or allied to them— 
places the Russian leaders in a relationship to the non-communist world which 
can only be described as permanent warfare. 

The Soviet aim is to destroy their chosen enemies, and their effort is 
systematic and permanent. In the conduct of Soviet foreign policy, the availa- 
bility of all the necessary political, economic, and military weapons all the time 
is assumed. 

Specific Russian policy considers Egypt as the key to Africa and Persia 
as the key to Egypt. It considers Persia the weakest of the three Moslem 
members of CENTO. 


In Germany, the Soviet Union’s policy is total commitment to unification 
under East German leadership. 


(H. Seton-Watson, “Soviet Foreign Policy,” INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
London, Vol. 36, No. 3, pp. 287-298.) 
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PART FOUR: THE MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 


THE ALGERIAN WAR 

“Since 1 November 1954 the French Army has been embroiled in a war 
to suppress the Algerian rebel ‘National Liberation Front’ (FLN), a cruel war 
of mutual terrorism, partisan tactics, and subversion in a mountainous, poverty- 
racked land nearly three times the size of Texas.” 

By early 1960 the French had slowly increased their Algerian forces from 
50,000 to 500,000. By late 1959 the Army’s announced dead totaled 13,000. 
Far greater civilian losses, European and Moslem, continued to occur. 

The military problem is to subdue 30,000 uniformed rebel regular troops 
plus perhaps 100,000 irregulars. These dominate most of rural Algeria outside 
the French held towns. Financed heavily by the Arab League but with its 
own ‘external’ organization and a grass-roots internal network for sabotage, 
taxation and propaganda among Algeria’s nine million Moslems, the FLN has 
not only survived but, as guerrilla movements go, prospered in five years of 
war. 

The Algerian Provisional Govrnement is headed by Herhat Abbas. His 
Minister of War is Belkacem Krim. Tactical decisions are made by seven 
regional commanders, each a colonel. They head six willayas (regions) in 
Algeria and the crucial Base de 1 ’Est (Western Tunisia and Algerian border 
area.) Each unit commander is considered a political-military representative 
of the FLN’s central authority. Each training unit has a political commissar. 

The Algerian war after five years has reached a point where a purely 
military solution seems no longer possible. Militarily it is a stalemate. 

(Peter Braestrup, “Partisan Tactics—Algerian Style,” ARMY, Vol. II, No. 1, 
August 1960, pp. 33-44.) 


SAHARAN OIL MAY MEAN TROUBLE 
Europe and especially France, sees the exploitation of oil in the Sahara 
as a great economic boon to that continent which hopes to use this oil to 
reduce its dependency on Middle Eastern oil and the Suez Canal. However, 
three political questions are posed by the oil strikes in the Sahara: 
1. If oil from the Sahara effects Suez tanker traffic adversely, will the 
UAR “cast covetous eyes on Saharan, especially Libyan, oil?” 
2. As Morocco and Tunisia possess only small Saharan territories will 
Algerian oil heip or hinder the political unity of the Maghreb? 
3. How long will France be able to keep Algeria through which most oil 
from the Sahara will probably flow? 
(John I. Clarke, “Saharan Oil,” GEOGRAPHY, Vol. XLV, part 1 and 2, 
No. 207, Jan.-April, 1960, pp. 106-108. 


SUEZ CANAL SETTLEMENT 

The act of nationalization of the Suez Canal was accompanied by pro- 
posals for compensation to the shareholders. A preliminary agreement between 
the Egyptian Government and company shareholders was signed in Rome in 
April 1958. The final agreement was signed in Geneva in July of the same 
year between the United Arab Republic, the Compagnie Financiere de Suez and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

As a result of UAR policy and the Rome agreement the United States 
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unblocked Egyptian assets, removing the restrictions introduced in 1956. This 
was followed up by an agreement between the United Arab Republic and 
France. And in February 1959 Egyptian policy resulted in an agreement with 
Britain on questions of blocked sterling balances and financial problems created 
by nationalization and the Suez war. 

(Ragai El Mallakh, “The Economics of the Suez Canal Under UAR Manage- 
ment,” MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL, Vol. 14, No. 2, pp. 125-40.) 


CHINESE APPEAL TO AFRO-ASIA 

The base of the strongest appeal to the Middle East and Africa is Peiping 
not Moscow. “The attraction that the People’s Republic of China has for the 
new and backward Afro-Asian countries is an attraction stemming essentially 
from the fact that both areas are underdeveloped and that both are anti- 
colonialist.” 

The Chinese are able to present themselves as true brothers of the Afro- 
Asian peoples instead of fathers, tutors or bosses. They are anti-Colonial and 
non-white. 

To build a counter-policy the US must recognize three things: (1) aspira- 
tions of the African peoples for well-being are legitimate and should be sup- 
ported; (2) the need for development, education and a higher standard of 
living should be heeded through the greatest possible use of American govern- 
ment aid and private investment; (3) the newer nations of the Afro-Asian 
area should not be attacked for their lack of democracy. 

(Lt. I. William Zartman, “Communist China and the Afro-Asian Area,” US 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol 86, No. 9, Sept. 1960, pp. 
23-30.) 


THE UN AND AFRICA 

The prospective success of the UN effort in the Congo—not only to 
police but to administer and to train the Congolese in the art of government— 
suggests revolutionary effects elsewhere in Africa and even outside Africa. 
In the reimaining colonial territories it may accelerate African nationalist de- 
mands by discounting lack of economic and political qualifications, while 
widening the gap between Africans and the European minorities who take the 
Congo collapse as proof of African unreadiness for self-government. But one 
may speculate that remaining colonial administrations may wish to assure 
orderly progress by transferring their responsibilities to the UN during the 
final stages preceding independence. Beyond that, the Congo experience may 
lead to the development of UN security and administrative services available 
on request to any underdeveloped nation or territory desirous of achieving 
higher living standards with minimum delay. If so, the people of Africa may 
have provided the UN its single most important forward advance. 
(Mason Sears, “The Congo, Africa, and the U.N.,” AFRICA TODAY, Vol. 7, 
No. 5, Sept. 1960, pp. 14-15.) 


TRADE UNION POLITICS IN AFRICA 

Delay in creation of an All African Trade Union Federation results from 
the conflict between those who want the federation and its member unions to 
be independent of both the communist World Federation of Trade Unions and 


the western-oriented International Confederation of Free Trade Unions and 
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those who see no contradiction in simultaneous membership in an African 
federation and in the ICFTU. Each trade union in French Africa developed in 
affiliation with one of the French confederations. WFTU came in via those . 
associated with the communist CGT. Reaction against communist penetra- 
tion reached a climax in 1956 when the majority of unions in French Africa 
formed the Union General des Travailleurs d’Afrique Noire (UGTAN), free of 
all affiliation, metropolitan or international. UGTAN leader Sekou Toure of 
Guinea has been chief spokesman of the neutralist opposition to affiliation with 
West or East, maintaining that African unions must be associated with the 
political parties in the movement against colonialism and later with the 
national governments of the newly independent countries. 


Meanwhile the ICFTU consolidated its position in North Africa and in the 
British territories (where trade unions developed on the principles of the 
British movement but independent of it) by placing the experience of the older 
unions and their educational facilities at the disposal of their African affiliates. 
The first ICFTU African regional meeting at Accra in 1956 was attended by 
delegates and observers from 17 affiliated organizations. 


Representatives of UGTAN and ICFTU affiliates met during the first 
All African People’s Conference at Accra in 1958 and unanimously recommend- 
ed formation of an all African federation, but during 1959 the different con- 
cepts of trade unionism were aggravated by personal differences among African 
leaders. Nkrumah of Ghana, where the government has new controls over 
unions, joined Toure as an advocate of disaffiliation. Tom Mboya, Kenya 
labor and political leader and chairman of the ICFTU area committee for 
East, Central, and South Africa, became chief spokesman for the compata- 
bility of AATUF and outside affiliation. Opposing views clashed at the 
second All African People’s Conference at Tunis in January, 1960. A com- 
promise resolution welcomed the prospective formation of AATUF, but left 
the affiliation question to further discussion. In March the AATUF pre- 
paratory committee called off the inaugural conference scheduled for May, 
and the opposing factions are now jockeying for position. 


UGTAN influence is now largely limited to Guinea, but since the political 
division of French West Africa was accompanied by the formation of labor 
federations on a national basis, these are likely to follow the UGTAN line 
of non-affiliation. The Egyptians have consistently followed that line. The 
federation in Morocco is still affiliated with ICFTU, but the present situation 
is uncertain. Unions are as confusing as political parties in the Congo, but 
there have been contacts with UGTAN. The Ghana Trade Unions Congress is 
firmly committed to the UGTAN view. 


Staunchest supporter of ICFTU is the Tunisian federation, which left 
WFTU 10 years ago. The union organizations of Algeria, Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland all favor AATUF' but consider 
it impractical to break with ICFTU, though the Algerians are somewhat 
embarrassed by the affiliation and leaders in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land are under some criticism. The ICFTU has no affiliate in South Africa, 
but it is planning to open an office there. The trade union movement in 
Nigeria is split, one group being affiliated with ICFTU and the other allegedly 
being financed by WFTU. 
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(Catherine Hoskins, “African Unions and Politics,” WEST AFRICA, No. 
2257, Sept. 3, 1960, P. 987, and No. 2258, Sept. 10, 1960, p. 1028.) 


THE STUDY OF AFRICAN LANGUAGES 

The principal institutions in Europe for the study of African languages 
are the School of Oriental and African Studies in London, the Ecole Nationale 
des Langues Orientales Vivantes in Paris, and the Seminar fur Afrikanische 
Sprachen in Hamburg. S.O.A.S. is the largest and finances appreciable field 
work as part of its research program. Active participation in such studies else- 
where is illustrated by three recent developments. (1) A study group meeting 
in London in 1959 to discuss US and European facilities for teaching Asian 
and African languages attracted representatives from 11 countries. (2) 
Georgetown University in Washington held a conference in the spring of 1960 
on future American pclicy respecting African language teaching, (at this con- 
ference announcement was made of a Ford Foundation grant to Columbia 
University for the study of African linguistics.) (3) In 1958 the Commission 
for Technical Cooperation in Africa South of the Sahara/Scientific Council for 
Africa South of the Sahara set up an International Committee on Linguistics, 
one of whose tasks is to formulate schemes for specific language research of 
interest to more than one country. Such attempts as these at international 
collaboration and planning are particularly useful in African language studies 
at this relatively early stage because the enormous tasks ahead require hus- 
banding of finances and manpower. One discouraging aspect is the negigible 
number of African scholars engaged in such linguistic research. Their in- 
creasing participation is crucial, and Ghana’s recent decision to establish an Insti- 
tute of African Studies is a welcome step. 
(J. Berry, “Linguistic Research in West Africa, WEST AFRICA, No. 2251, 
July 23, 1960, p. 829.) 


WEST AFRICA: TENSIONS AND NEEDS 

There are 5 main sources of tension in west Africa: (1) Division into 
British and French spheres of influence has resulted in mutual cultural, econo- 
mic, and political isolation of “French” Africans from “British” Africans. 
(2) The common lack of, education makes the countries dependent on British 
and French administrators and technicians, perpetuating cultural and political 
divisions and raising development costs. (3) Internal heterogeneity encourages 
rough and undemocratic politics as the new rulers try to replace tribal with 
national loyalties. (4) Dangers inherent in frontier disputes are heightened 
by the talk of expanding armies. (5) The idea of federation has been posed 
in 3 forms: The proposal that British and French territories each form a 
federation was rejected by the component units of each. Federation of the 
French territories with France in the French Community was first rejected 
only by Guinea, but now all the others are contracting out. A federation of 
all West African states, although actively championed by Ghana and Guinea, 
is unlikely, duc to the mutual distrust among leaders and the lack of the 
requisite outside pressure. 

West Africa is not all grim tension. It is quiet and prosperous, politics 
touches the lives of very few, and the real excitement for the masses lies in 
the signs of economic progress. The potentially inflamatory power struggle 
among political leaders is presently confined to the few who play the game. 
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Africans prefer UN aid but do not reject politically safe unilateral aid. 
In lieu of some kind of West African federalism, the regional organization of 
existing international institutions, along with the initiative of private founda- 
tions, offers the most promising framework for bringing Africans together for 
the solution of common problems. If the Cold War can be kept out of West 
Africa, the UN might help also in solving frontier disputes. 
(W. Arthur Lewis, “Sources of ‘Tension in West Africa,” AFRICA SPECIAL 
REPORT, Vol. 5, No. 9, Sept. 1960, pp. 5-6.) 


DIVISIONS IN FRENCH COMMUNITY 

Certain recent set-backs reflect disruptive forces in the Community created 
by President deGaulle. Most serious is the breakup of the Mali Federation, 
which had typified the General's hopes: it had stayed in the Community, the 
two components—-Senegal and Sudan—had resisted “balkanization,” and it had 
signed a treaty of close cooperation with France even before its independence. 
Now the two countries are definitely separated, the treaty is ipso facto nullified, 
and the Sudan’s very membership in the Community is in doubt. Also, the 
separation of radical and militantly nationalistic Sudan from the more wester- 
nized Senegal raises a worse spectre than balkanization: division of ex-French 
Africa into rival blocs, one oriented to the West, the other to the East, and 
some recent moves by Sudan’s Madibo Keita strengthen the fear. An earlier 
set-back occurred when Mali’s insistence on independence prompted Ivory 
Coast’s arch-moderate Houphouet-Boigny to demand independence prior to 
any treaty with France. The other 3 states of the “Entente”—Upper Volta, 
Dahomey, and Niger made the same demand. The principle of anti-balkaniza- 
tion was violated even before the Mali break-up when the “confederal” union 
of French Congo, Central African Republic, Chad, and Gabon—proved still- 
born. It was to seek independence as a unit and have a single representation 
in the UN. Gabon, being the richest, opted out, and the Congo insisted on its 
own representation in the UN. 

There is still much cohesion in the Community. Every independence cere- 
mony has been marked with great cordiality, and there is no agitation for the 
removal of French troops and training bases. Community states are all 
appreciative of aid from France, totaling about $75,000,000 in projects and 
$200,000,000 in credits in 1960. Automatic affiliation to the Common Market 
provides tangible benefits. Under Houphouet-Boigny’s ieadership, the Entente 
states have formed a kind of union that offers a significant alternative to 
federalism: identical constitutions, electoral systems, parliamentary mandates, 
election dates, and military organizations, with common economic policies and 
a common diplomacy. Whether the forces of cohesion are stronger than the 
disruptive ones will depend in part on the weight of individual leaders. Even 
more will depend on what happens with respect to the biggest threat to the 
Community—Algeria. 


(“Stresses in the Community,” WEST AFRICA, No. 2258, Sept. 10, 1960, 
p. 1015.) 


THE CONGO: ECONOMIC CRISIS AND HOPE 
Four years ago the Belgian Congo had a prosperous economy, but it entered 
independence with a financial burden comparable to that of a highly developed 
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European state. With taxes already totaling 1 /4 of the gross national product, 
it was virtually without liquid assests. 

Current financial difficulties cannot detract from the rich potential, Minerals 
account for 3/5 of total exports, but the variety of exports is greater than that 
of any other African country except the Union of South Africa; and the GNP— 
over $1 billion in 1958—-is exceeded in sub-Saharan Africa only by South Africa 
and Nigeria. Long-term planning envisages a vast power complex at the Inga 
Rapids with an installed capacity 10 times that of the Grand Coulee. Already 
there is abundant power for secondary processing and production of local com- 
modities, and industry and construction rank second to agriculture in GNP 
calculations. Transportation is the only fundamental weakness in the basic 
economic potential, and 409 of the 1950-60 Ten-Year Plan funds were ear- 
marked for this sector. The speed and extent of the Congo’s economic growth 
and the Africans’ share in that growth are to the Belgians’ credit, but the 
otherwise admirable policy of Africanization stopped short—on the presumption 
of indefinite colonial rule—of the higher levels of administration. 

There were several reasons for the financial predicament inherited by the 
new state. It was unduly hard hit by the world recession beginning in 1957, 
aggravated by failure of planners to provide cushions against world price 
slumps and compounded by the flight of capital precipitated by political events 
since early 1959, so that the Congo also faces a serious adverse balance of 
payments. Certain financial aids arranged before the midsummer political 
crisis were regarded at best as stopgaps. Solution of the Congo’s basic econo- 
mic problems depends on and must wait for effective governmental decision and 
action on key economic development plans and social service schemes and on 
the restoration of foreign investors’ confidence. The latter is required if the 
potential national wealth is to be transformed into stable prosperity. Finding 
the answers to their economic problems or even maintaining the situation they 
inherited is beyond the abilities and training of the Congolese. External advice 
and technical and administrative assistance from outside are essential and 
urgent. 

(Albert P. Disdier, “The Congo’s Economic Crisis,” AFRICA SPECIAL RE- 
PORT, Vol. 5, No. 6, June, 1960, pp. 5-7; 15.) 


THE MALGACHE ECONOMY 

The Republic of Malgache (island of Madagascar), which achieved full 
independence from France on June 26, 1960, faces serious problems of long- 
range economic development and immediate economic stability but with hopeful 
prospects on both scores. 

Agriculture and catce-raising constitute the economic backbone, accounting 
for 90% of total exports and 3/4 of the working population. Although coffee 
contributes about 1/3 of total export income, the diversity of export commodity 
production (vanilla, rice, sugar, cloves, cotton, and meat—with oilseed, ground- 
nut, and banana production being anticipated) is a helpful buffer against the 
threat of certain synthetics and the vulnerability of primary producers to world 
price fluctuations. Mineral production (graphite, mica, quartzes, and the only 
uraniferous ores in the French sphere of influence) is small. Industrial develop- 
ment is retarded by the scarcity of road and rail facilities, although the settled 
white population has developed a wide-ranging if modest group of processing 
and secondary industries. 
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Reduction of Malgache’s large chronic trade deficit is not foreseeable, 
although the serious efforts being led by President Philibert Tsiranana to in- 
crease, improve, and diversify agricultural production hold long range promise. 
Immediate relief is possible only by drastic cuts in imports, massive injection 
of outside private investment capital, or large-scale foreign grants or loans. 
The first alternative is politically risky and a threat to capital development, 
since most consumer and capital goods are imported, and the second alternative 
is unlikely until the third alternative has shown the way. External govern- 
mental of inter-governmental loan and aid programs are thus now crucial. 
France, through the Fonds d’Aide et Cooperation, and the European Economic 
Community (the Common Market), through its development fund for “associ- 
ated territories”—in which status Malgache has asked to continue—are both 
extending credits, grants, and development aid, the total of which in 1960 is 
likely to exceed $50,000,000. Continued asociation with EEC may also, in the 
longer term, provide wider markets for Malgache’s products, half of which now 
go to France. 

(Henk F.. Kolff, “The Malgache Republic: An Economic Profile,” AFRICA 
SPECIAL REPORT, Vol. 5, No. 9, Sept. 1960, pp. 3-4.) 


APARTHEID BAD FOR BUSINESS 

Harry Oppenheimer, chairman of the Anglo-American Corporation of 
South Africa, reported to members that fears for the safety of investments and 
the “wave of moral indignation against the present South African racial policy” 
resulting from Sharpesville and other recent events, have had an adverse effect 
on the European and American capital markets on which the Corporation de- 
pends for much of its South African and Rhodesian development. The same 
factors have slowed the flow of technical aid and commercial know-how from 
overseas associates. Oppenheimer promised that the Corporation will do its 
part to create higher standards of living, but maintained that long-range pros- 
perity in South Africa depends on a general restoration of confidence. The 
latter requires steps to regain the goodwill of the African population. The 
report especially singles out the “pretense that permeates all the legislation deal- 
ing with the urban African that he is not a permanent resident where he lives”— 
as reflected in the pass laws—as a particular source of frustration to the urban 
Africans who have lost meaningful connection with their original tribal homes 
and who “are absolutely essential to the industrial life of this country—White 
South Africa should fairly and squarely face the fact that whatever may be done 
to build up the economy of the reserves—there will necessarily remain millons of 
Africans in and around the European cities who have their permanent homes 
there and belong to those urban communities just as much as the Europeans 
themselves.” 

Chairman Sir Edmund Hall-Patch of the Standard Bank of South Africa, 
in his annual report, while noting stability and improvement in business activity, 
acknowledged existing business uncertainty in the face of South Africa’s “mani- 
fest difficulties,” the resolution of which is required to attract the overseas capital 
and technical knowledge needed to realize the long-term prospects for further 
development. “Courageous decisions and actions are called for if a serious loss 
of confidence is to be averted.” 

Because the country’s economy was in jeopardy, the Association of Cham- 
bers of Commerce—-representing business leaders of differing political views—— 
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decided to make public its assessment of the economic aspects of the racial pol 
cies responsible for much of the present crisis, based on the conclusion that ex- 
pansion in the Union’s industrial output must be based mainly on enlargement of 
the domestic market. The statement recommended: (1) development of the Union 
as a single economic entity, requiring treatment of the Bantu areas (native re- 
serves) on the same basis as any other part of the Union; (2) relaxation and 
eventual withdrawal of restrictions which prevent members of any race from 
carrying on business ii any part of the Union; (3) repeal of job reservation pro- 
visions, removing all barriers in the way of persons of any race utilizing present 
skills or acquiring and employing new ones; (4) progressive relaxation of restric- 
tions on the mobility of labor; and (5) eventual multi-racial trade unions. 
(“Business Interests and Racial Policy,” AFRICA DIGEST, Vol. 8, No. 1, Aug., 
1960, pp. 26-27.) 


SOUTH AFRICA REFUSES TO RECOGNIZE UN 

Since the UN succeeded the League of Nations the Union of South Africa 
has refused to recognize the UN’s jurisdiction over the Southwest Territory. 
After the war, when the mandate system was replaced by the trusteeship system, 
every mandatory power except South Africa submitted a trusteeship agreement 
for its mandated territories. The Union of South Africa government argues 
that the lapse of the League implies the nullification of the mandate, leaving 
the sovereign rights of the Territory with South Africa. It refuses to accept 
the UN as the successor party to the agreement with the League. South 
Africa has mustered little support for this position in the UN. 
(M. R., “South West Africa Before the United Nations,” WORLD TODAY, 
Vol. 16, No. 8, pp. 334-345.) 
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PART FIVE: EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


LABOR PROBLEMS IN ASIA 

Most of the Asian countries are undeveloped or underdeveloped. They 
have been dominated by the five Beveridge giants-want, disease, ignorance, squa- 
lor, and idleness. The Asian continent, with over half the world’s population, 
produces only one-tenth of the world’s income. 

Industry in Asia has not yet created a stable industrial proletariat and 
is still dependent upon a labor force with agricultural bias. The absence of 
a stable, trained and disciplined labor force has created the seeming paradox 
of widespread unemployment on the one hand and a severe shortage of trained 
personnel on the other. 

In the rapid industrialization of a predominantly rural society, frequent 
conflicts arise between industrial and traditional cultures—for example, those 
between the role of modern trade unions and the traditional concept of the 
management function (a benevolent and autocratic paternalism). 

Labor problems in Asia must be viewed in the setting of such conflicts, 
and industrialization must occur smoothly and gradually and avoid a _ too- 
sudden upset of traditional culture. é 
(“Labor in Asia,” UNITED ASIA, Bombay, Vol. 12, No. 3, 1960, pp. 193-198.) 


RED CHINESE VIEW OF WORLD POLITICS 

Leaders of Chinese Communist thought have for some time been -ointmg 
out China’s favorable position in relation to the rest of the world. Even the 
US, they say, has had to recognize the growing strength of the Soviet Union and 
other members of the Soviet bloc, to which China’s own strength can be cor- 
related. 

An important theme which occurs in Chinese comment has to do with the 
Peking government’s distinctive contribution to the advancement of the com- 
munist countries as a group, such as its ‘success’ “in containing the United 
States in Asia.” Communist China’s role in world affairs and diplomacy is 
described as a struggle between the forces of peace, meaning China, and those 
of war. 

The Kishi Government of Japan figures prominently in Chinese foreign 
policy comments. Main point of attack has been Japan’s so-called militariza- 
tion. Japan is accused of becoming “the arsenal of South-east Asia.” 

(A. M. Halpern, “Communist China and Peaceful Co-existence,” CHINA 
QUARTERLY, London, No. 3, July-September 1960, pp. 16-31.) 


CHINA: A RED PAPER TIGER 

Communist China needs external support even to continue its present state 
of precarious balance. This support is presently provided by the Soviet Union. 
Red China is a paper tiger and even by 1975 wiil be primarily an agrarian coun- 
try. It would be unwise for the US to help the USSR carry the economic 
burden of Red China. 
{Lt. Col. Adrian St. John, “Communist China, Political Plum/Economic 
Lemon?” MILITARY REVIEW, July 1960, XL, 4, pp. 52-58.) 


CHINA: A REAL TIGER 
Western attention has largely been focused on the cruel cost to individual 
freedom of the commune system in China rather than its transformation of the 
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face of rural China. Regardless of the political ramifications, both domestic 
and international, rural China is being remade for the better. Using the vast 
population as an enormous source of capital potentiai, extensive irrigation 
works and flood control schemes have been initiated; forests are being re- 
claimed; pests and diseases are being eliminated, agriculture intensified, and 
rural industries erected. As a result of the above efforts, the Chinese peasant is 
emerging from his “corroding poverty of the past.” Along with the political 
and military impact of Communist China on the world, the accelerating trans- 
formation of rural China is perhaps of even more importance. If these experi- 
ments succeed (and the author believes they will), the world of plenty created 
within the framework of a Communist China will have perhaps a decisive 
effect on the smaller and equally poor nations in Asia. 

(Keith Buchanan, *“The Changing Face of Rural China,” PACIFIC VIEW- 
POINT, March 1960, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 11-38.) 


MOSCOW TO PREVAIL OVER PEKING 

On June 21, 1960, in Bucharest, Mr. Krushchev made an important speech, 
in which he emphasized “peaceful coexistence” and rejected some of Lenin’s 
views on war and imperialism. In so doing, he cut the ground from under the 
Chinese Communists who demanded tougher policies against the West. 

The differences between Moscow and Peking are important enough for 
both sides to be sensitive about them. But on no occasion have they presented 
any analogy with Russo-Yugoslav relations in 1948. Neither Moscow nor 
Peking has tried to isolate the other from the rest of the Communist bloc. 

Peking has already paid a heavy price for its orthodoxy. The Chinese 
People have sufered from the breakneck speed of industrialization and the up- 
rooting effects of people’s communes. China has alarmed her neighors and 
isolated herself in Asia through her aggressive foreign policy. With all the 
other Communist parties supporting Khruschev's line now, Peking may also 
find it necessary to relax the rigidity of its attitude toward the non-Com- 
munist world. 

(“Neo-Communism,” EASTERN WORLD, London, Vol. 14, No. 8, August 
1960, pp. 11-12.) 


PEKING’S MILITARISM 

It is believed in Belgrade that behind the Peking-Moscow dispute on the 
inevitability of war with capitalism there lies “a basic Chinese calculation of 
the effect of nuclear devastation on the western and communist systems.” 
The Chinese leadership is reported to be prepared to sacrifice half of the 
Chinese population in an atomic war with the West. 

While acknowledging the idea of peaceful coexistence lately, the Chinese 
have argued that capitalism is on the run and that the struggle against it must 
be pressed on. It does not matter if the form of capitalism is American im- 
perialism or Indian neutralism. Furthermore, the Chinese have consistently 
rejected Mr. Khrushchev's belief that peaceful coexistence must be underpinned 
by negotiation, and hence compromise, with the West on certain major issues. 
Underlying this debate there is also “the continuing Soviet distrust of Chinese 
pretensions to a rapid advance on the road to full communism.” 


Despite their present disagreement, an open break between Peking and 
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Moscow is not likely. Neither of them is prepared to court the serious con- 
sequences of such a break. 


(“Communism’s East and West,” THE ECONOMIST, London, Vol. 196, No. 
6105, August 27, pp. 781-782.) 


COMMUNIST CHINA AND AFRICA 

One principal target of Peking’s massive diplomatic offensives and _ infil- 
tration efforts in underdeveloped countries is Africa. The Communist Chinese 
make it a point to present China as Africa's “natural ally.” They try to im- 
press visiting Africans with the many alleged similarities between China’s 
economic condition in 1950 and that of Africa today. They also go to great 
length to generate the feeling among the Africans that they are “brother 
races.” 

On the diplomatic level Peking has been establishing ties with the new 
states just emerged from colonial tutelage. It expects to have 12 embassies 
on the black continent. Here Peking’s emissaries conduct themselves as quite 
undogmatic with the purpose of making their African partners forget altogether 
that they are dealing with radical Communists. 

Peking’s propaganda efforts include books, magazines, radio broadcasts, 
and special pamphlets for Africa. In all cases, three themes are stressed: (1) 
China as an example. The methods of “liberating” and “industralizing” China 
are described as useful examples for Africa to imitate. (2) Decolonization. 
“The liberation” of Africa from Western domination, including the liquidation 
of all Western investments and the rejection of all Western efforts of aid, is 
stressed. (3) Chinese identification. Peking identifies itself immediately and 
completely with every form of African emancipation. 

(Fritz Schatten, “Peking’s Growing Influence in Africa,” SWISS REVIEW 
OF WORLD AFFAIRS, Zurich, Voi. 10, No. 5, August 1960, pp. 8-11.) 


INDIA’S THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

India plans to spend L/7,650,000,000 on development over the next five 
years. The foreign aid requirements for this colossal plan will amount to about 
L615,000,000. To create conditions in which dependence on external assist- 
ance will disappear as early as possible, the highest priority is to be given to 
industries which are vital to export earning and import saving. 

The Third Five-Year Plan has the following five major objectives: (1) To 
create an increase in national income of over 5% per year; (2) To achieve 
self-sufficiency in food grains and increase agricultural production to meet the 
requirements of industry and exports; (3) To expand basic industries like 
steel, fuel, and power and establish machine-building capacity; (4) To utilize 
to the fullest the manpower resources of the country and to ensure a substan- 
tial expansion of employment opportunities; and (5) To reduce inequalities of 
income and wealth and bring a more even distribution of economic power. By 
1966, if all goes well, the Indian economy will have reached the point of be- 
ginning to narrow the gap between India’s poor citizens and the Atlantic aristo- 
cracy. 


(“Deafening Whispers,” FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW, Hong- 


kong, Vol. 26, No. 2, July 14, 1960, p. 43; K. K. Moorthy, “India’s Thira 
Plan,” ibid., pp. 56-59.) 
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THE LESSON OF JAPAN 

Events in Japan, Korea, and Turkey have all shown that military alliances 
by no means insure political stability in those countries or stability of the 
alliance itself. The strength of an alliance is based on popular support which 
is clearly lacking in Asia. Thus political observers are inclined to hold the 
view that “neutralism in Asia is dictated by the fact that, even when Govern- 
ments are prepared to accept the obligations of a military alliance in their 
anti-Communist strivings, the peoples of Asia are increasingly for non-align- 
ment. In a sense, this is a great justification of Indian foreign policy.” 
(“Japan, India and the United States,” THE EASTERN ECONOMIST, New 
Delhi, Vol. 34, No. 25, June 24, 1960, pp. 1261-1262.) 


THE JAPANESE RIOTS 

If the past elections in Japan can be used as a guide, the great -najority 
of the Japanese people support the Conservative party’s policy of maintaining 
close ties with the US. In both the Lower House elections of 1958 and the 
Upper House elections of 1959 where foreign policy was a major issue, the 
overwhelming majority of the voters rejected the Socialist party which called 
for the replacement of the Security Treaty with some sort of non-aggression 
pact between Japan, the USSR, Communist China, and the US. 


Unable to change policy by tie normal democratic process, the extreme 
leitwing Zengakuren has decided to impose its will forcibly on the majority 
by violent demonstrations. Tor this purpose it has joined forces with other 
left-wing groups, notably the trade union organization (Sohyo), the Communist 
party, the teachers’ union (Nikkyoso), and the Socialist party itself. 

The Japanese rioters represent something quite different from their coun- 
terparts in Korea and Turkey. Instead, they bear a striking resemblance to 
the rightwing extremists in Japan some twenty-five years ago who were attempt- 
ing to change their country’s policy by terrorism and assassination. “By 
identifying themselves in people’s minds with violence, scorn for democratic 
methods, and behaviour that can bring shame or ‘loss of face’ to Japan, Zenga- 
kuren and its allies may be digging their own political graves.” 

(“The Japanese Riots,” THE WORLD TODAY, London, Vol. 16, No. 7, 
July 1960, pp. 273-275.) 


PHILIPPINE URBAN PATTERN 
Similar historic and economic factors have produced a common pattern of 
urbanization in Southeast Asia; the urban pattern in the Philippines is similar 
to that in other countries of the area. Manila is the political, intellectual, cul- 
tural, economic and commercial center of the nation. Practically all modern 
industry of the country is concentrated in the Manila area. No city even ap- 
proaches Manila in size or importance. As of 1956, there were 25 chartered 
cities, which included within their boundaries much agricultural land. The 
other most important cities are all provincial capitals, but their primary func- 
tions are economic. They are seaports, concerned heavily with imports and 
exports. Thus, the urban development of the Philippines is marked by the 
dominance of a single city, while other medium-sized cities serve only as local 
centers of commerce and transportation. 
(Paul F. Cressey, “Urbanization in the Philippines,” SOCIOLOGY AND 
SOCIAL RESEARCH, Vol. 44, No. 6, July-August 1960, pp. 402-409.) 
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PART SIX: LATIN AMERICA 


THE CULT OF NON-INTERVENTION 

In February, 1959, the President of Venezuela and others called for the 
exclusion from the OAS of al illegitimate or dictatorial governments. Under 
this proposal the OAS would be made up only of those states that respect 
the Bogota Charter and fundamental human rights. However, the obstacles 
to this effort are written in the OAS Charter with its principles of absolute 
state sovereignty and non-intervention (Article 15). To make exclusions would 
require a revision of the Charter and a rejection of the superstitous cult of 
non-intervention. The Charter would have to be changed to a functional con- 
federation and it would have to be concerned with internal aggressions (coups 
d’etat) as well as external aggressions whenever these produced governments 
destructive of human rights. The recognition of de facto governments would 
have to come first from’ the OAS after new governments had agreed to hold 
free elections and give other guarantees. Only then would member states be 
permitted to give recognition. A procedure for expulsion would also be set up. 

The present doctrine of absolute sovereignty doesn’t give real freedom 
and self-determination to nations any more than anarchy gives freedom to in- 
dividuals. Absolute sovereignty and non-intervention were expedient principles 
developed in the 19th century to serve English policy and give a balance of 
power. Today these principles are obstacles to the development of any real 
international community. Older forms of intervention were bad because they 
were unilateral, whereas the intervention here proposed is in accord with agreed 
norms and by authority of an international organization 
(Guillermo D’iaz Doin, “La Organization de Estados Americanos y La No 
Intervencion,” CUADERNOS AMERICANOS Vol. XIX, No. 3, May-June 
1960, pp. 73-88.) 


CATHOLIC HIERARCHY REAPPRAISES DICTATORS 

The Church hierarchy is doing soul-searching on the question of support- 
ing dictatorships in Latin America. It did support Peron, Rojas Pinilla, and 
Trujillo as long as it seemed possible to work with them, and then broke with 
them when compacts were broken or when expediency demanded it. But 
younger voices, like Paraguay’s Padre Talavera and Christian Democrats in 
Venezuela, Peru, Chile, and Argentina wish a stronger opposition to dictator- 
ships. The old hierarchy is slow to respond and may imperceptibly be re- 
placed by a new one. 
(Ronald Hilton, “Commentary” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 
XIII, No. 3, May 1960.) 


ROAD TO SERFDOM IMPRESSES LATIN 

The programs of the Socialist parties of Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, Peru, 
Brazil, Ecuador, Venezuela, and Mexico are all similar: they promise wage and 
hour laws, tax reforms, health measures, cheap housing, and various forms of 
social security. In Bolivia many parties claim the title “socialist” (just to 
attract miners and peasants), but the leaders have been ambitious lawyers, 
cheap politicians, and other false prophets who know and care nothing about 
the needs of the poor. Therefor, the governing party (M.N.R.) has had no 
real opposition and socialists have never held power. The Argentine socialists 
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have not had success either, and the two parties have lost members to the 
Communists and the Peronists. 

The Socialist leaders try to hold international conferences, but the last 
one (Santiago, Chile, 1958) was poorly attended and under the guise of “anti- 
imperialism” was an attack on the US. The Socialists seem blind to any 
agression or imperialism on the part of the USSR. Moreover, they rarely de- 
nounce dictatorships of whatever variety in Latin America, perhaps because 
they have learned to defend Marxist varieties. The author cites Friederich 
Hayek and Wilhelm Roepke to prove that socialism is inconsistent with de- 
mocracy. Recent experience of British and German socialist parties shows 
the necessity for abandoning Marxist. dogmas and embracing the free market. 
The free press in Chile, Argentina, and Columbia have been indicting their 
respective local Socialist parties. The confusion of the Chilean Socialists has 
caused them to fall unduly under Communist influence. As the Socialists decline 
in Latin America the choice more and more lies between liberal democracy 
and communism. 

(Luis Teran Gomez, “El Ocaso del Socialismo,” JOURNAL OF INTER- 
AMERICAN STUDIES, Vol. II, No. 3, July 1960, pp. 276-293.) 


ARGENTINE NAVY AND MARINES 

The Argentine Navy dates from 1811, nine months after the Argentine 
republic was establish. The present organization consists of about 30 combat 
and 60 auxiliary ships built around two commands. One, the River Plate Naval 
Force, is responsible for the protection of the Parana, Uruguay and Plate 
rivers. Patrol ships and minesweepers as well as a squadron of PT boats 
and several ICMs and LCIs make up this force. The other, called ‘the Fleet’, 
consists of an aircraft carrier, three cruisers, eleven destroyers, six frigates, a 
submarine, a corvette and a number of auxiliaries. 

The Marine Corps consists of a full infantry regiment plus six infantry 
battalions, an anti-aircraft infantry regiment, a field artillery battalion, a com- 
munications battalion and an amphibian vehicle battalion. There are nine 
independent infantry companies, each one responsible for the protection of a 
naval shore base or the residence of the President of the Republic. The 
largest naval base is at Puerto Belgrano on Bahia Blanca. It has a comple- 
ment of about 20,000. 

(Carlos E. Zartmann, “The Argentine Navy,” US NAVAL INSTITUTE PRO- 
CEEDINGS, July 1960, Vol. 86, No. 7, pp. 82-85.) 


THE CHILEAN STUDENT FEDERATION 

A study of the Chilean Student Federation (FECH) reveals the vast differ- 
ences between student politics and university life in Latin America and in the 
US. The University of Chile (the largest in the country) exercises consider- 
able autonomy, with the faculty electing deans and rectors and with students 
having a voice in the Univerity Council. FECH has a tradition of political 
activity generally opposing dictatorship and the military and of asserting soli- 
darity with labor and with other Latin American countries. All students are 
members of FECH and eligible to elect an assembly (directorio) and an execu- 
tive committee. Student candidates generally run as representatives of the 
main national parties: Communist, Socialist, Radical, Christian Democrat, 
Conservative, and Liberal. Recently a progressive bloc of the first 3 parties 
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has dominated student politics. Broad issues split Right from Left, Catholics 
from secularists, and political activists from those who wish to concentrate on 
university problems. A small group of 50 students leads these blocs and 40 
to 45% of the 15,000 students do not vote. The main function of university 
politics is agitation and propaganda and the immediate goal is to issue resolutions 
in the name of all students. Although national parties pervade this struggle, 
the students are not simply tools of national leaders and can somtimes influence 
party and governmental decisions. 

(Frank Bonilla, “The Student Federation of Chile: 50 Years of Political Ac- 
tion” JOURNAL OF INTER-AMERICAN STUDIES, Vol. II, No. 3, 
July 1960.) 


CUBA ACTS, US REACTS 

American patience with Cuba appears to be wearing thin. Instead of 
turning the other cheek, as he had been doing since January 1959, the President 
on July 6 virtually cut off US purchases of Cuban sugar. He has also an- 
nounced a new aid program for Latin-America, not open to Cuba until it 
changes its attitude toward the US. 

The trouble, however, as is becoming clear in Washington, is that these 
measures are not actions, but reactions. President Eisenhower is not shaping 
events, but following them. Others, especially New York’s Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, see in the Cuban events the beginning of-a communist state system 
in Latin-America from which Sovict propaganda is directed against the US. 
It may be that Washington does not yet see in Cuba a Soviet drive to esta- 
blish herself as a great power in every part of the world. 

(N. Stanford, “Cuba and East-West Struggle,” FOREIGN POLICY BULLE- 
TIN, August 15, 1960, p. 179.) 


CUBA AND CASTRO 

Latin American fears of a US intervention in Cuba are exaggerated, but 
an invasion of exiles remains a possibility. The tension between Guatemala and 
Cuba thus takes on meaning, and the desire of Ydigoras Fuentes (who is re- 
garded by Latin Americans as a tool of the US) for US arms for Guatemala is 
regarded with suspicion. The Latin Americans are divided on Fidel Castro, but 
he is undoubtedly a powerful symbol who can upset any of the traditional 
oligarchies. 
(Ronald Hilton “Commentary” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 
XIII, No. 3, 4, 5, May, June, July, 1960.) 


IN DEFENSE OF CASTRO’S CUBA 

The Cuban revolution, like all genuine revolutions, has deep roots. In 
Cuba’s case these can be traced back to the struggle against Spain, the Machado 
dictatorship, American domination, and a corrupt and cynical middle class. 
Dependence on the US began even before the war with Spain and until very 
recently 80% of Cuban commerce was with the US. With the Castro Revolu- 
tion, powerful organizations like the Partido Revolucionario Cubano (autentico) 
and the Partido del Pueblo Cubano (ortodoxo) collapsed because of failures of 
leadership and program. The Castro movement itself was made up of diverse 
elements, and the departures of Urrutia, Diaz Lanz, and Matos are milestones in 
the separation of those who wanted a traditional revolution from those who 
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want a deeply radical revolution. The Agrarian Reform Law is the first real 
blow against the latifundia (large landed estates). In spite of foreign claims, 
Cuba has increased production in many fields of agriculture. The Revolutionary 
government is the first sovereign and independent government of Cuba. In 
the world chess game it will no longer allow Cuba to be a pawn. The Govern- 
ment is commited to giving reality to its slogan: “Neither liberty without bread, 
nor bread without liberty. Neither capitalism without social justice nor com- 
munism without individual liberty, Liberty with bread, bread without terror.” 
(Raul Roa Kouri, “Un Ano de Revolucion Cubana,” CUADERNOS AMER- 
ICANOS, Vol. XIX, No. 3, May-June 1960, pp. 42-52.) 
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PART SEVEN: SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
POTENTIAL 


R & D EXPENDITURES 

According to the National Science Foundation industry spent 8.2 billion 
dollars on all kinds of research and development (mostly applied) in 1958. 
This represents a 7% increase over the previous year. Furthermore, US 
Engineering Schools reported that 71 million dollars were spent for sponsored 
research and development in 1958. The schools received 48.6 million dollars 
of the total from the Federal Government and 10.3 million from industrial 
sources. 

The NSF also estimates that total funds for the performance of basic re- 
search in the US reached a level of 1 billion dollars in the year 1959-1960. 
( , ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER, 
Sept. 12, 1960, Newsletter No. 127.) 


WORLD ENERGY DATA 

“It is generally agreed that fossil fuel provides 80% of the energy pro- 
duced today; hydroelectricity, 11/2%; human energy, 1%; and burning wood 
and agricultural wastes 17%.” The present estimate of uranium and thorium 
totally recoverable is between 17 and 42 times as great as the world’s estimated 
recoverable reserves of fossil fuels (coal, oil, gas, and oil shale combined). At 
the same time world economists estimate that by 1975 world energy demands 
will increase 11/2 times the present demand and that by 2000 it will have 
tripled. Thus one must conclude that atomic power will necessarily provide an 
increasingly larger portion of the energy used in the world. 
(Elbert E. Miller, “Outlook for Uranium,” FOCUS, X: 7, March 1960.) 


WORLD OIL RESERVES 

World Oil Reserves both increased and became more diversified geogra- 
phically in 1959. The total was almost 256 billion barrels which is 4.5% 
higher than known reserves in 1958. The Middle East, possessing some 61.7% 
of the world reserves, increased only 3.2%. The Communist countries possessed 
9.6%of the total. 


( , “World Crude Reserves,” WORLD OIL, Aug. 15, 1960, 
Vol. 151, No. 3, p. 95.) 


NEEDED: MORE OIL EXPLORATION 

At present, tremendous reserves of and excess capacity for producing crude 
oil are available. However, the long-range picture is not so bright. As the 
world economy expands and greater energy supplies are needed, it is estimated 
that by 1985 the demand for oil will be 16 billion barrels a year (present de- 
mand is 7 billion). Actual production during the next 25 years may approxi- 
mate 300 billion barrels which is greater than the total of all known proved 
reserves today. The magnitude of future need is further highlighted when 
it is realized that the cumulative world production and discoveries to date 
are less than five hundred billion barrels. To meet the demands of tomorrow 
known reserves must be greatly expanded. This means that there must be 
discovered some 20 billion barrels of oil annually; and during the next 25 years 
we must discover more than we have in all history to date. 
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(G. O. Jones, “It Takes an Optimist to Find Oil,” BULLETIN OF AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS, July 1960, Vol 44, 
No. 7, pp. 984-986.) - 


ENGINEERING TRAINING 

On July 23, after a month in the Soviet Union, the Ergineers Joint Council 
delegation returned to the US. The purpose of this mission, made possible 
through a grant from the National Science Foundation, was to study the 
utilization of engineers and technicians; how they are educated and subsequently 
integrated into the rapidly expanding Soviet economy. 


Some observations of the mission: (1) Not more than 20% of USSR high 
school students are directly admitted to higher education. The remaining 80% 
must spend two years in industry before being permitted to continue their 
education. (2) The 20% directly admitted to higher education from high school 
must spend 16 months in practical work in industry as part of their education. 
This industrial training (under faculty guidance) adds considerably to the 
theoretical content of Soviet engineering education. As a result, theoretical 
and mathematical content is above that generally given in the bachelor pro- 
grams in US engineering colleges. (3) The mathematical content of the course 
work in Soviet technicums is above that of practically all the technical institutes 
in the US. (4) OF the 14,000 to 16,000 graduates of the US technical schools, 
not over a thousand are of the quality of those produced by the technicums of 
the Soviet Union which are now producing 250,000 graduates annually for 
industry. (5) There seems to be little question but that enterprises are utilizing 
technicians to support effectively the work of engineers in research, design and 
production. (6) Although the USSR is graduating 108,000 engineers annually, 
it is not uncommon for an engineer on his first assignment to serve as a techni- 
cian or even in the worker category. (7) About one-third of the students in 
the engineering institutes and technicums are women. 

( , ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER, Sept. 
12, 1960, Newsletter No. 127.) 


MILITARY NUCLEAR PROPULSION 

In 1946 a study began of the feasibility of the use of nuclear energy for 
the propulsion of aircraft (NEPA). In 1950 the AEC joined the Air Force in 
the Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion program (ANP). The heart of the program 
management resides in the ANP office at AEC Headquarters, Germantown, 
Maryland. Navy representatives have been brought in to study naval appli- 
cations. 

The total investment in the manned aircraft program through fiscal year 
1959 is approximately $880 millions of which the Air Force provided more than 
$490 millions and the AEC more than $385 millions. Some $69 millions have 
been spent in the nuclear rocket program; some $37 million on a nuclear ramjet 
program, some $13 millions on Snap (nuclear auxiliary power). 

About 175 people work in the ANP management structure, directing the 


efforts of about 8000 people in prime contract work and an equal number under 
subcontract. 


(Maj. Gen. Donald J. Keirn, “The USAF Nuclear Propulsion Programs,” AIR 
UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY REVIEW, Fall and Winter 1959, Vol. XI, 
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Nos. 3 and 4, pp. 13-19. Note to interested readers: This whole issue of the 
Air University Quarterly Review deals with Nuclear Propulsion.) 


SCIENTIFIC WEATHER CONTROL 

“Like it or not the US is already engaged in a scientific weather control 
race with the Soviets.” The ability to create metereological and hydrological 
well-being at will and to prevent metereological and hydrological catastrophe is 
within the capability of present and developing science. 

Over two years ago the Russians proposed that the US cooperate in con- 
structing a huge dam across the Bering Strait. The relatively warm water of 
the Pacific would be drawn into the Artic Ocean, creating year around Pacific 
ports for the Soviets and permitting farming in many parts of Siberia. Average 
temperatures in Moscow, Berlin and London would be raised about ten de- 
grees. However, the US rejected the proposal because it would have an adverse 
effect on the Canadian climate. 

(Commander William J. Kotsch, “Weather Control and National Strategy,” 
US NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, July 1960, Vol. 86, No. 7, 
pp. 74-81.) 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATING ABROAD 

The first delivery of Russian scientific and technical publications translated 
abroad as part of a cooperative federal agency program has been announced 
by the National Science Foundation and the US Department of Commerce. 
The program is financed by the overseas sale of surplus US agricultural com- 
modities. 
( , ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER, 
Nov. 7, 1960, Newsletter No. 128.) 
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PART EIGHT: THE PROCESSES OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS 


UNPOPULAR INTERNATIONAL COURT 

A study of the Statute of the International Court of Justice reveals minor 
shortcomings or flaws, from one point of view or another, but they do not 
explain the relatively insignificant role of the Court in world affairs. 

One factor is the ambivalent attitude of many governments to existing 
international law. The communist states consider traditional international law 
as an instrument designed to serve the interests of capitalist-imperialist powers, 
and they are disposed to consider themselves bound only by such rules as they 
have recognized, explicitly or implicitly. Many new states, and others which 
gained independence at an earlier date, question the authority of certain ele- 
ments of international law which they consider to reflect the interests of the 
great powers. 

A second factor is inherent in the very nature of most international dis- 
putes. The great majority of them are not over differences as to what the law 
is, but over claims involving or necessitating changes in the law itself. The 
judicial process excludes such processes as exercising political pressure, or 
mobilizing support by third parties, or compromising and negotiating. Small 
states may now promote their interests cffectively, by sheer weight of numbers 
and bloc-solidarity, through multilateral diplomacy in such forums as the UN 
General Assembly. 

Only the future will tell whether the process of adjustment between states 
will have to be carried further before a turning point is reached in the atti- 
tude of governments toward judicial settlement of international disputes. 
(Max Sorensen, “The International Court of Justice: Its Role in Contem- 
porary International Relations,” INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, Vol. 
XIX, 2, Spring 1960, pp. 261-276.) 


LEGAL STATUS OF CONTINENTAL SHELVES 

International interest in the legal status of the Continental Shelf since 
World War II has posed a challenge to the progressive development of inter- 
national law. Proclamations issued and conventions drafted since 1945 on the 
subject reveal three common elements in the attitude of states toward the 
Cotinental Shelf: (1) they have not agreed upon the delimitation of this sub- 
marine area beyond the general definition that it extends seaward from the 
shoreline to the point of abrupt drop, or at about 100 fathoms; (2) they gen- 
erally respect the principle of freedom of the seas over the Continental Shelf; 
(3) they seek to extend their national domain by claiming sovereignty over 
the Continental Shelf adjacent to their territory. 
(David Lehman, “The Legal Status of the Continental Shelf,” LOUISIANA 
LAW REVIEW, XX: No. 4, June 1960, pp. 646-656.) 


STEPS TO REPLACE FORCE WITH LAW 
The American Bar Association has established the World Peace through 
Law Program with a mandate to campaign actively for the substitution of law 
for force in the settlement of international disputes. “As a last resort nations 
must be bound to ‘sue’ instead of ‘shoot’”. Admittedly this is a long-range 
objective, but there are concrete approaches which can be made now. There 
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must be an increased knowledge and appreciation among members of the legal 
profession of the ways in which the principles and processes of law are and can 
be used in transnational relations. Action must be taken to make the World 
Court an effective agency of law by eliminating such barriers as the Connally 
Amendment; by extending the Court’s jurisdiction to international disputes 
between private individuals; and by making international judicial processes 
more accessible through the establishment of a hierarchy of courts of first in- 
stance at the local level, appellate courts, as well as the present World Court. 
(Charles S. Rhyne, “Law as an Instrument for Peace,” BOSTON UNIVER- 
SITY LAW REVIEW, XL: No. 2, Spring 1960, pp. 187-196.) 


IKE BREAKS INTERNATIONAL LAW 

The Presidential Proclamation ot July 17, 1958, designating the week of 
July 19 of that year as “Captive Nations Week”, which was widely protested 
in the Communist states as constituting intervention in their internal affairs, 
raises a question as to whether this Proclamation squared with American 
obligations under international law. Armed intervention is not authorized in 
international law unless a state freely permits another to do so as was the case 
in 1958 when the US intervened in Lebanon at the latter’s request or unless the 
UN decides that a condition of strife in a state constitutes a threat to peace. 
Subversive intervention involves aggression of a more subtle type in that it 
may be carried on through political infiltration in a state or the use of com- 
munications media outside the state which is the object of attack. There is 


no doubt that this form of intervention is also illegal and that states must . 


prevent the initiation of such attacks trom within their territory or at their 
own instance. It follows that the Proclamation of “Captive Nations Week” 
does not accord with the obligation of members of the international community 
to observe the principles of law by which they are all equally bound. It should 
be pointed out, however, that a state may make an expression of distaste for 
conditions which apparently violate human rights or self-determination of na- 
tions before the forum of the UN and through its own example of respect for 
law domestically and internationally. 

(Quincy Wright, “Subversive Intervention,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW, LIV: No. 3, July 1960, pp. 521-535.) 

ANZUS PACT 

(Norman J. Padelford, “Collective Security in the Pacific: Nine Years of the 
Anzus Pact,” US NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Sept. 1960, No. 86, 
9, pp. 38-47.) 


EFTA & EEC STRUCTURES 

The European Free Trade Association and the European Economic Com- 
munity, or Common Market, are essentially different in both organization and 
objectives. The EFTA is a trade association designed to eliminate certain 
tariff and trade barriers among the 7 member states (Austria, Denmark, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom) any one of which 
is free to withdraw from the arrangement whereas the EEC establishes an 
economic union of 6 states (France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg) which commits them to a common trade policy, which 
requires some modification of their sovereignty for participation, and irom 
which they may not withdraw. Under the EFTA agreement import duties and 
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import quotas are to be gradually eliminated on products other than. agricul- 
tural products or fish with a terminal date of 1970, export duties are to be 
eliminated by 1962, and government subsidies to exports as well as monopolies 
and restrictive trade practices are to end immediately. The principal organ 
of the Association is the Council, (compose of 1 representative of each state), 
which has both political and judicial functions. It *s empowered to make 
exceptions to the timetable for the elimination of tariffs or quotas in hardship 
cases. The Council also hears complaints from a member about violations of 
the agreement and makes recommendations which may be enforced by economic 
sanctions adopted by the members. Problems, such as unemployment, which 
might arise from participation in the Association are handled by the individual 
States. 

The program of the EEC extends to various kinds of goods, including agri- 
cultural products and fish, as well as services, investment, and labor. The 
members agree to eliminate tariffs, import quotas, export duties, monopolies, 
and government subsidies to products, among themselves within a fixed period 
of time while establishing a common economic policy relative to imports from 
non-member states. If unemployment arises from this program, the Commun- 
ity’s European Social Fund to which all members contribute can be used to meet 
part of the expense incurred by a member in handling this problem. The 
Investment Bank of the Community finances special projects of the members. 
Administratively the EEC has an elaborate organization, including the Com- 
mission of 9 members which has an advisory function, the Council of Minis- 
ters which is the policy-making agency, the Common Assembly which has a 
legislative functoni, and the Court of European Communities which has juris- 
diction over member states for breaches of the treaty establishing the EEC 
and over the administrative acts of the Commission and the Council of Min- 
isters. 

(D. G. Valentine, “The Free Trade Association and the Common Market Com- 
pared,” MODERN LAW REVIEW, XXIII: No. 3, May 1960, pp. 295-301.) 


THE MYTH THAT THE UN WAS OVERSOLD 

Was the UN oversold to the American public, as Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge and others have said? Preliminary reappraisal of its advocacy by 
government officials, private organizations and the press indicates that it was 
not—certainly not in the sense that the machinery was advertised to be effica- 
cious in itself. 

If the thesis that the UN was not oversold to the American public in 1944- 
45 is valid, then how does one account for the emergence of the myth that the 
UN was greatly oversold? A tentative hypothesis is that the myth had its 
basis in the personal impressions of people who, amid the frustration and dis- 
appointment engendered by the onset of the cold war, recalled not the way in 
which advocates of US participation in the UN had sold the UN, but rather 
the spirit of hope for a better world which had pervaded the years 1944 and 
1945. The millenium had not been promised; but some felt, apparently, that 
the UN had failed because a golden age did not arrive. 
(Robert E. Riggs, “Overselling the UN Charter-Fact and Myth,” INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION, Vol. XIV: 2, Spring 1960, pp. 277-290.) 
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UN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

The emergence of newly independent states challenges the capacity of the 
UN Expanded Program of Technical Assistance to respond to their special 
needs, a capacity limited by the financial resources of the program. The $33.4 
million pledged for 1960 will make it possible for the UN and the participating 
specialized agencies to increase their activities by about 3% over 1959. 

In 1959 the program received $29.7 million from 83 contributing countries, 

and assisted 102 countries and territories to a total amount of $32.8 million. 
Nearly 3,000 experts were sent to 85 countries and territories, and nationals of 
100 countries and territories received more than 2,000 fellowships. 
(“Technical Assistance in 1959: Annual Report of the Technical Assistance 
Board demonstrates Effectiveness of the Expanded Program as an Instrument 
of International Cooperation,” UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, Vol. VII: 1, 
July 1960, pp. 30-31, 58.) 


POSSIBLE ECONOMIC ROLES FOR UN 

The UN is the only universal agency in which countries with widely differ- 
ing politicall institutions and at different stages of economic development may 
exchange views and initiate collective action. Unless steps are now taken to 
increase the effectiveness of UN action, there is danger that regional economic 
organs outside the Organization may divide rather than unite the world 
economically. 

Through a rationallly organized process of consultations, the UN might, 
more than any other agency, play an important role in harmonizing national 
policies for stable and balanced economic growth. Action undertaken by the 
UN on lon-term economic projections is but a modest beginning of what 
should become a continuing function of the Organization. The UN is well 
equipped to serve as a clearinghouse for the work undrtakeen by national 
or regional agencies. 

In international trade, by far the most important problem in the growth 
of the underdeveloped countries is the lag of world demand for most primary 
commodities. Perhaps the UN should consider concerted action toward ex- 
panding the markets for the exports of underdeveloped countries. It might also 
consider the problem of the instability of commodity prices. 

In the field of public international assistance, there is no inherent obstacle 
to prevent the UN from playing its part in the field of capital investment, 
provided that the present potentialites of the UN as an executive agency 
are fully recognized. There might also be a further application of the function 
of consultation with regard to economic aid programs. Facilities of a clear- 
inghouse type might be particularly useful for the continent of Africa, under 
the aegis of the UN Economic Commission for that region. 

Some facilities for international arbitration in matters of foreign invest- 
ment might develop under UN auspices, to help eliminate the so-called political 
risks, real or apprehended, such as nationalization and foreign exchange re- 
strictions. 


(Dag Hammarskjold, “International Cooperation for Economic Development,” 
(Statement to summer session of the Economic and Social Council), UNITED 
NATIONS REVIEW, Vol. VII: 1, July 1960, pp. 22-27.) 
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TEXT OF HAMMARSKJOLD’S MESSAGE 

“The United Nations has embarked on its biggest single effort under United 
Nations colors, organized and directed by the United Nations itself,” in re- 
sponse to the Security Council's resolution of July 14 to render military assist- 
ance to the Republic of the Congo. 

“May I say here and now that I will have ... to ask for much, much more 
from member nations, in the military field as well as in the civilian field. There 
should not be any hesitation, because we are at a turn of the road where our 
attitude will be of decisive significance, I believe, not only for the future of 
this Organization but also for the future of Africa. And Africa may well in 
present circumstances mean the world.” 

(Dag Hammarskjold, “Statement by the Secretarry-Genedal Before the Security 
Council, July 20, 1960," UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, Vol VII: 2 August 
1960, pp. i2, 50.) 

POLITICAL CONDITIONS IMPEDE DISARMAMENT 

A substantial consensus has emerged from the negotiations of recent years 
on many of the major technical provisions of partial, but progressively more 
comprehensive, disarmament. It is no longer tenable to dismiss a disarrmement 
program on the ground that the Soviet Union rejects effective inspection and 
control. 

With regard to conventional armament, it is hard to see how the accumu- 
lation and concentration of arms and forces could reach dangerous proportions 
without detection if international inspection of the kind the Russians specify 
were in effect. With regard to nuclear control, the risks of evasion and non- 
compliance are offset by each country’s retainig possession of its stockpiles 
of nuclear weapons and a substantial contingent of conventionally armed forces 
until satisfied as to the adequacy of the control system. 

Why, under these circumstances, has no agreement been reached? The 
major stumbling block seems to be the political conditions which both sides 
have, in different ways, hitched to their disarmament proposals. The US and 
its allies have, in essence, asked the Soviet Union to withdraw its control 
over East Germany, retract the limit of its European orbit to the Polish-Ger- 
man frontier, and acquiesce in the permanent consolidation of the Western 
alliance inclusive of the whole of Germany—all as a condition for the limitation 
of arms. 

The traditional Soviet position has maintained that disarmament need not 
be linked to political settlements. But, faced with the Western conditions, it 
came forth with equally onerous political conditions of its own: a neutralized 
Germany under international oversight in which the USSR would participate, 
and the demobilization of NATO. These positions became somewhat more 
flexible, but they were never fully reconciled. 

Impressive support has developed for the view that disarmament should be 
unhitched from political conditions, while it is still technologically possible to 
achieve it. 

(Philip E. Jacob, “The Disarmament Consensus,” INTERNATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATION, Vol. XIV: 2, Spring 1960, pp. 233-260.) 


INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES AID PRIVATE INVESTOR 
Direct private investment in underdeveloped countries is attracted to na- 


tions in which stabilized conditions exist and this stability in turn, is stimulated 
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by public investment in basic activities such as power, communcations, trans- 
portation, and education. The opportunities for private investment abroad are 
further facilitated by various international agencies. For example, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development through its policy of invest- 
ing in long-term loans encourages private investors to make short or medium 
term loans. The International Finance Corporation provides private investors 
with information about attractive investment opportunities abroad; it will also 
enter into “financial partnership” with a private investor by supplying part 
of the necessary capital on terms whereby the investor retains full control 
of the enterprise. The UN itself, through its various agencies, provides many 
services which are beneficial to the private investor, including studies of the 
needs and resources of underdeveloped countries, the provision of technical 
assistance to governments of underdeveloped states engaged in planning develop- 
ment programs, and also the drafting of international agreements on subjects 
of concern in this field, such as the 1958 Convention on Recognition and En- 
forcement of Foreign Arbitral Awards or the current draft on responsibility of 
states for the protection of aliens. 

(Oscar Schachter, “Private Foreign Investment and International Organization,” 
CORNELL LAW QUARTERLY, XLV: No. 3, Spring 1960, pp. 415-431.) 
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PART NINE: NOTES ON THEORY 


THEORETICAL PRINCIPLES OF “SOCIALIST LEGALITY” 

In the socialist (i.c., communist) countries, two tendencies have changed 
the state machinery in recent years. One is the process of decentralization, 
especially in the economic field; the other is an increased respect for legality. 


The principle of socialist legality requires strict observance of the law by 
the state organs, the social organizations and institutions, and by the citizens. 
It is ensured by numerous means of control: (1) Control by the national parlia- 
ment and its committees, as well as by regional and local councils of the people, 
over the corresponding organs of government. (2) External control exercised 
by the citizens, either individually by demanding respect for the law, or collec- 
tively through social and mass organizations. (3) Control through the office 
of the Procurator General, through which a person may be brought to trial 
for any general or individual action contrary to the laws. The control exer- 
cised by the Procurator General, who is responsible to Parliament, is indepen- 
dent of the administrative organs. (4) Economic control by arbitration com- 
mittees in the event of disputes between economic units. (5) Judicial control 
of administrative acts, ciiher by special social bodies outside the administration 
or in certain cases by courts. (6) Hierarchical control, exercised by the admin- 
istrative organs themselves, through specialized or general inspection bodies. 
(Zygmunt Rybicki (Prof., Univ. of Warsaw), “Problem es de l’evolution des 
organes administratifs dans les Etats socialistes apres la Deuxieme Guerre 
mondiale,” INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
SCIENCES, Vol. XXVI: 2, 1960, pp. 147-165.) 


PSYCHOLOGY OF INFLUENCE 

Since the study of international behavior is so concerned with attemps of 
one nation to influence other nations, one ought not disregard the work being 
done on the social psychology of influence. This particular study, based upon 
the use of 102 college subjects who were given various tasks, found confirma- 
tion of the hypothesis that: Influence by means of punishment produces a 
greater resistance force than influence by means of reward. 


Additional hypotheses which need to be investigated further were noted 
as follows: (1) When the amount of punishment and reward is equal, persons 
influenced by punishment conform less than those influenced by reward if the 
nonconformity behavior is not likely to lead to punishment. (2) The motiva- 
tion to resist produced in those influenced by means of punishment persists 
for some period after punishments have ceased. (3) Persons with strong 
needs to be independent of control figures are aroused to resist conforming 
by repeated influence attempts involving sanctions. 

(Sheila G. Zipf, “Resistance and Conformity under Reward and Punishment,” 
JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, LXI: 1, July 
1960, pp. 102-09.) 


FASCIST PERSONALITY LOW IN TRUST 
Subjects played an interpersonal game which, in one position, required 
them to choose between being trusting or suspicious of another and, in a 
second position, required them to choose between being trustworthy or un- 
trustworthy toward another. Subjects who rated low on the F scale (Fascist 
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or authoritarian scale) tended to be more trusting and trustworthy than those 
who rated high on the scale. 

(Morton Deutsch, “Trust, Trustworthihness, and the F Scale,” JOURNAL OF 
ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, LXI: 1, July 1960, pp. 138-40.) 


INSTABILITY OF STEREOTYPES 

This study, using 200 subjects from Patna University, India, indicates that 
stereotypes are not completely stable but may be upset radically by a particular 
event. Before the Sino-Indian dispute the 200 subjects were given adjective 
checklists with which they were to note the 5 characteristics which seemed 
to them to characterize each of 9 ethnic groups. During the dispute the ex- 
periment was repeated using the same subjects. While the selections for 8 of 
the ethnic groups remained stable in the periods before and during the dispute, 
the stereotype held of the Chinese changed drastically. Before the dispute 
the 10 most prominent adjectives were all favorable to the Chinese but during 
the dispute such adjectives as “aggressive,” “cheat,” “selfish,” and “war- 
monger” dominated the lists selected. 
(A. K. P. Sinha and O. P. Upahhyaya, “Change and Persistence in the Stereo- 
types of University Students Toward Different Ethnic Groups During Sino- 
Indian Border Dispute,” JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, LII, 
August 1960, pp. 31-39.) 


EVIDENCE SUPPORTS NON-VIOLENCE 

After noting some of the psychological problems which tend to destabilize 
the present “balance of terror”, the author discusses some of the basic emotional 
blocks such as apathy, fatalism, and denial which make a solution to the problem 
so difficult to achieve. The primary need is to overcome the thought barrier 
which has been constructed over the thousands of years in which conflict was 
always settled in favor of the side with superior destructive power. 

His sympathies are clearly on the side of non-violent resistance which he 
sums up as campaigns which “abjure all behavior which stimulates the enemy 
to continue being violent, and exploit all behavior which tends to inhibit his 
use of violence.” 

Admitting the uniqueness of the Gandhi and King experiences of non- 
violence in contrast to the problems encountered in international conflict, he 
notes that most experimental evidence suggests that the best way to resolve 
intergroup conflict is through the creation of goals of overriding importance to 
both groups, which can be obtained only by their cooperation. 

(Jerome D. Frank, “Breaking the Thought Barrier: Psychological Challenges 
to the Nuclear Age,” PSYCHIATRY, XXIII: 3, August 1960, pp. 245-66.) 


GAME THEORY 

This article represents the use of game theory in an attempt to examine 
the stabilizing qualities and other potentialities attributed to the “balance of 
power” system. An appendix to the article provides the rules for a competi- 
tive game of international politics which is not in itself a model, but a device 
for “playing out” models and theories. 

For those not convinced of the relevance of “dice games” to the study of 
international politics, the substantive discussion of the article should still be 
of interest. Based upon a discursive analysis of some of the theoretical assump- 
tions of the balance of power system, the authors found support for five of 
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Kaplan’s essential rules (Systems and Processes of Internationall Relations, 1957, 
pp. 234-6) which rational nations must adopt if they are to maintain the stability 
of the system. They were less certain about the rule specifying that nations 
combine against a nation that has supranational ambitions. There was also a 
slight difference of opinion among the three authors on the number of nations 
that is optimal for stability. Three would be too low, just as some upper 
number would be too large. Kaplan and Burns agree that five is a minimal 
number of nations for stability. Any number much highter than five, according 
to Burns, would create more problems than it would solve because of increased 
decisional difficulties. Quandt, however, was unwilling to agree to the minimal 
of five for a stable system. 

(Morton A. Kaplan, Arthur Lee Burns, and Richard E. Quandt, “Theoretical 
Analysis of the ‘Balance of Power,” BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE, Vol. 3 
July 1960, pp. 240-52.) 


MORE ON GAME THEORY 
Material on game theory is finding its way into journals outside the psy- 
chology and behavicral sciences field, as evidenced by: 


(Lincoln C. Bloomfield, “Political Gaming,” US NAVAL INSTITUTE PRO- 
CEEDINGS, Sept. 1960, 86, 9, pp. 57-64.) 


STUDY OF ATTITUDE CHANGE 

This is the introductory article to an issue devoted entirely to the sub- 
ject of attitude change. Since the article is so encyclopedic in its scope, it 
virtually defies abstraction. Attitude change is discussed in terms of four func- 
tions, i.e. the adjustive or utilitarian function, the ego-defensive function, the 
value expressive function, and the knowledge function. 

To illustrate his functional model, the author discusses such varied topics 
as brainwashing, racial prejudice, intercultural contact, etc. Drawing most of 
his evidence from a review of the literature, the author noted the following 
brainwashing techniques used in Korean prisoner camps: destroying home-ties; 
creating distrust among the prisoners; rewarding group life to those participa- 
ting in prescribed activities; and careful manipulation of both punishment and 
reward. 

His survey of studies dealing with intercultural contact lead him to con- 
clude that contact “can change adjustive attitudes in the direction of cither 
more positive or more negative evaluations depending upon whether the con- 
ditions of contact help or hinder the satisfaction of utilitarian needs.” 

Numerious other studies and conclusions of relevance to international rela- 
tions are found in the issue. 

(Daniel Katz, “The Functional Approach to the Study of Attitudes,” PUBLIC 
OPINION QUARTERLY, XXIV: 2, Summer 1960, pp. 163-204.) 


CROSS-CULTURAL RESEARCH 

The effects of intercultural contact are analyzed in terms of the extensive 
literature on that subject. Although most research, regarding the impact of 
travel and educational exchange, reports that attitudes are favorably influenced 
by such contacts, there have been exceptions. The authors suggest that the 
divergences in data concerning attitudes of sojourners are probably due to the 
different stages in the adjustment cycle of the individual used in the interview 
sample. 
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The article is concluded by analyzing some of the more methodological 
problems in cross-cultural research, particularly that of language equivalence. 
In spite of methodological problems, the cross-cultural study of the rela- 
tionship between language and attitude processes is increasing our understanding 
of the meaning of common concepts among cultures, the relationship between 
language and concept formation, and the modifiability of language to accomodate 
culture change. 

(Eugene Jacobson, Hideya Kumata, and Jeanne E. Gullahorn, “Cross-Cultural 
Contributions to Attitude Research,” PUBIC OPINION QUARTERLY, 
XXIV: 2, Summer 1960, pp. 205-23.) 


MENTAL DISORDER HIGH IN MIGRANTS 

After reviewing the literature on mental disorders in migrants, the author 
concludes that migrations are associated with a considerable casualty rate which 
is higher in early adulthood and in old age than in middle life, and generally 
higher in women than in men. Differences in language, climate, social values, 
and attitudes are all obstacles to successful assimilation and the subtler dif- 
ferences in cultural background might prove the most effective barriers in the 
long run. The isolation and inadequacy of social communication which con- 
fronts the new immigrant helps to account for the higher rate of psychiatric 
morbidity. 
(A. G. Mezey, “Psychiatric Aspects of Human Migrations,” INTERNATION- 
AL JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY, V: 4, Spring 1960, pp. 245-60.) 


FOREIGN POLICY BEHAVIOR 

- Foreign policy is the result of human action and design aimed at certain 
goals and objectives. Although in theory governments ought not to be sur- 
prised by the action of opponents, in practice they are. 

Governments are surprised by events and by failure of their own policies 
because they usually do not possess or seek the sort of knowledge or intelli- 
gence necessary for sound evaluation. Despite voluminous detailed informa- 
tion, governments base their estimates on others’ intentions on inapplicable 
assumptions. The chief fault lies with the general attitude of intelligence inter- 
preters that knowledge consists of objective facts or realities, which admit of 
only one interpretation, and that knowledge is induced by unbiased observation. 
This attitude has led to a lack of emphasis on intellectualism and reasoning 
and to an over-emphasis on “know-how” and the idea that knowledge is facts 
divorced from thought. Thought and interpretation have been banished from 
foreign-policy-making. 

Another serious handicap in foreign policy making is the bureaucratic be- 
lief that knowledge is acquired by gathering more facts and not by human 
beings aiming at certain objectives, which no amount of objective facts and 
realities can reveal. 

(B. Wasserman, “The Failure of Intelligence Prediction,” POLITICAL STU- 
DIES, Oxford, England, Vol. 8, No. 2, June 1960, pp. 156-69.) 


ECONOMIC STABILITY VS. ECONOMIC GROWTH 
Can price inflation and the related imbalance in international payments 
always be met by monetary and fiscal restraints without any danger to economic 
growth? Until recently, the prevailing view seems to have been that all infla- 
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tion must be due to excess demand—“too much money chasing too few 
goods.” This view held that curbs on the flow of money could not slow 
down the rate of economic growth, since they merely eliminated the excess 
flow of money but left sufficent money to absorb the aggregate supply of 
goods at stable prices. 

More recently, however, the opinion has been developing that a rising 
trend in prices and wages may be caused by other factors than excess aggregate 
demand: prices may be established by conventional mark-ups over wages; wages 
may be established by collective bargaining; farm prices may be supported by 
national legislation; and, particularly in the underdeveloped countries, rigidities 
in the economic structure may give rise to sectoral bottlenecks and thus gener- 
ate price rises. Rising prices, in this view, cannot therefore be taken as suffi- 
cient evidence that the level of employment or the level of economic growth 
has already reached a ceiling. 

Monetary and fiscal policies may need to be supplemented by measures 
bearing on prices and on economic development in order to reconcile the ob- 
jectives of economic growth and economic stability. 

(“Survey of World Economy” (from Introduction toWorld Economic Survey, 
1959), UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, Vol. VII: 2, August 1960, pp. 38-41.) 
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ASIA IN WORLD POLITICS 
Shao Chuan Leng 


Associate Professor of Foreign Affairs, University of Virginia 


For the past eighteen months BACKGROUND has abstracted from some 20 
journals various articles which dealt with Asian affairs of international signi- 
ficance. This paper is intended as a brief summary of what mainly has been 
covered. To give the readers a better view of the coverage, this summary is 
divided into two parts: subjects and journals. 

1. Subjects. From a careful examination of the articles covered, the subject 
matter of most of them can be grouped into the following major categories: 
economic development of Asia, political instability in the region, prospects of 
Japan and India, and the new look of Communist China. 

In the underdeveloped countries of Asia, there is a general demand for indus- 
trialization, social equality, and higher standards of living. At the same time 
many of them are handicapped by the shortage of capital, trained technicians, 
and managerial personnel. A number of articles discussed these problems 
together with such issues as development projects, foreign aid, and economic 
cooperation among Asian countries. 


Another important phenomenon of the Asian scene is political instability. 
Lacking democratic traditions and political experience, many of the free coun- 
tries in Asia have failed in their experiments with constitutional governments. 
In place of democracy, we have seen military rule, “guided democracy,” or other 
forms of dictatorship in Pakistan, Thailand, Burma, Indonesia, Korea, and 
South Vietnam. While some of the strong governments do provide leadership 
and efficiency to cope with emergencies, the prevalent tendency toward mono- 
lithic states in Asia gives no cause for joy. To save democracy there, as 
urged by some observers, political parties in Asia must show well-defined 
ideologies, positives programs, and a dedication to carry out their policies in 
the interest of the common people. 

The two Asian countries in which democracy and order have been main- 
tained successfully are Japan and India. Both are the logical leaders of free 
Asia, Japan being the most advanced nation and India possessing the largest 
potential power. Both, however, are also confronted with a series of com- 
plicated problems. Regarding Japan, most of the articles covered concerned 
the development of her foreign trade,, her relations with Communist neighbors, 
particularly China, and the question of the US-Japanese alliance. As for India, 
popular topics of discussion have been her economic growth, the Communists 
in Kerala, the Tibetan revolt, and the Sino-Indian border disputes. 

Last but not least, Communist China usually stands very prominent in 
journal articles. Her commune system, economic planning, and social control 
have attracted a great deal of attention. Lately, the new look of her foreign 
policy has emerged as the most-talked-about subject. Her aggressive posture 
toward neighbors and her open aitack ou Moscow's policy of peaceful co- 
existence have given rise to a variety of speculstions. Some authors interpret 
this new look as reflecting Peking’s efforts to cover up its internal difficulties 
and setbacks. Others maintain that Mao Tse-tung and Co. are carried away 
by their success and are suffering from the first flood of revolution. 
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2. Journals. Although a large number of journals have been read, the 
emphasis of the coverage has been on foreign publications. Periodicals pub- 
lished in the US are more accessible to our readers; therefore only occassional 
abstracts were made from them. 

Among foreign publications specially devoted to Asian affairs are THE 
CHINA QUARTERLY, EASTERN WORLD, and ASIAN REVIEW from 
Britain, FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW from Hong Kong, JAPAN 
QUARTERLY, ORIENTAL ECONOMIST, and CONTEMPORARY JA- 
PAN from Japan, PAKISTAN HORISON from Pakistan, and THE EAST- 
ERN ECONOMIST and UNITED ASIA from India. Notable American pub- 
lications in the field are JOURNAL OF ASIAN STUDIES, PACIFIC AF- 
FAIRS, and FAR EASTERN SURVEY. In addition, there are a number of 
official publications from other sources, which include ECONOMIC BULLE- 
TIN FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST, (United Nations), JAPAN RE- 
PORT (Japan), KOREA SURVEY (Korea), and FREE CHINA REVIEW 
(Taiwan). 

Besides specialized periodicals in Asian affairs, periodicals wholly or princi- 
pally devoted to international relations frequently contain articles on Asia. 
Reputable among foreign publications are INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
THE WORLD TODAY, THE ECONOMIST, AUSTRALIAN OUTLOOK, 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL, and SWISS REVIEW OF WORLD AF- 
FAIRS. 
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PERIODICALS READ 


Acta Psychologica 

Africa 

Africa Digest 

Africa Special Report 

Africa Today 

African Affairs 

African Studies Bulletin 

Air Force 

Air Force University Review 

Air University Qtly Review 

American Bar Assn. Jrnl 

American Historical Review 

American Imago 

American Jrnl of Comparative Law 

American Jrnl of Economics 
and Sociology 

American Jrnl of Int'l Law 

American Jrnl of Mental 
Deficiency 

American Jrnl of Orthopsychiatry 

American Jrnl of Psychiatry 

American Jrnl of Psychology 

American Jrnl of Psychoanalysis 

American Jrnl of Sociology 

American Psychologist 

American Sociological Review 

American University Law Review 

Annals, Association of American 
Geographers 

Annals, American Academy of Pol. 
and Social Science 

Annals, Organization of American 
States 

Armed Forces Chemical Jrnl 

Armed Forces Management 

Armor 

Army 

Army Aviation 

Army Information Digest 

Asian Review (London) 

Austronautics 

Australian Jrnl of Psychology 

Australian Outlook 

Aviation Week 


Behavioral Science 

Boston U. Law Review 

British Jrnl of Psychology 

British Jrnl of Sociology 

Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic 

Bulletin of American Assn. of 
Petroleum Geologists 


Cambridge Historical Jrnl 

Cambridge Law Jrnl 

Canadian Bar Review 

Canadian Jrnl of Economics and 
Political Science 


Canadian Mining Jrnl 

China Qtly (London) 
Chroniques d’Outre-Mer 
Columbia Law Review 
Conflict Resolution 
Contemporary Japan (Tokyo) 
Contemporary Psychology 
Cornell Law Review 
Corona 

Cuadernos Americanos 
Current Events (Dehra Dun) 


Dept. of State Bulletin 
Duke U. Law Jrnl 


Eastern Economist (New Delhi) 

Eastern World (London) 

Economic Bulletin for Asia and 
the Far East 

Economic Development and 
Cultural Change 

Economic Geography 

Economic Geology 

Economist (London) 

English Historical Review 

Engineering and Scientific 
Manpower 

External Affairs (Ottawa) 


Far Eastern Economic Review 
(Hong Kong) 

Far Eastern Survey 

Federal Bar Journal 

Focus 

Foreign Affairs 

Foreign Policy Bulletin 

Free China Weekly 


Gazette (London) 

Genetic Psychology Monographs 
Geography 

Geographical Review of India 
Geographical Studies 

George Washington Law Review 
Group Psychotherapy 


Harvard Law Review 

Headline Series 

Hispania 

Hispanic American Historical 
Review 

Hispanic-American Report 

Historical Journal (Cambridge) 

Historical Studies: Australia 
and New Zealand 

Historian 

History 

History News 

Human Organization 
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PERIODICALS READ (Cont.) 


Indian Economic Review 

Indian Jrnl of Economics 

Indiana Law Jrnl 

Inter-American Eco. Affairs 

International Affairs, 

Int’l Conciliation 

Int’l Comparative Law Qtly 

International Affairs (London) 

Int’l Jrnl (Toronto) 

Int’l Jrnl of Psychoanalysis 

Int’l Jrnl of Social Psychiatry 

Int'l Organization 

Int'l Relations (London) 

Int’l Review ot Administrative 
Sciences 


Japan Report 

Japan Qtly (Tokyo) 

Jrnl of Abnormal and ‘Social 
Psychology 

Jrnl of African Administration 

Jrnl of Air Law and Commerce 

Jrnl of American Psychoanalytic 
Association 

Irnl of Asian Studies 

Jrnl of Central European Affairs 

Jrnl of Consulting Psychology 

Jrnl of Economic History 

Irnl of Experimental Psychology 

of General Psychology 

Jrnl of Genetic Psychology 

Jrnl of Geography 

Jrnl of History of Ideas 

Jrnl of Inter-American Studies 

Jrnl of Int'l Affairs 

Jrnl of Individual Psychology 

JIrnl of Modern History 

Jrnl of Personality 

Jrnl of Political Economy 

Jrnl of Politics 

Jrnl of Psychology 

Jral of the Royal United Service 
Institution (London) 

Jrnl of Social Issues 

JIrnl of Social Psychology 

Jrnl of Southern History 

Jrnl of World History 


Kyklos (Zurich) 


Latin-American Business 
Highlights 

Law and Contemporary Problems 

Law Quarterly Review 

Louisiana Law Review 


Marine Corps Gazette 
Michigan Law Review 


Middie East Journal 

Middle Eastern Affairs 

Military Affairs 

Military Engineer 

Military Review 

Minnesota Law Review 

Mind 

Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review 

Modern Law Review 


National Defense Transportation 
Jrnl 

National Geographic Magazine 

Navy Management Review 

New Commonwealth (London) 

Nieman Reports 

Northwestern Law Review 

Notre Dame Lawyer 


Orbis 

Ordinance 

Oriental Economist (Tokyo) 
Overseas Qtly 


Pacific Affairs 

Pacific Historical Review 

Pacific Viewpoint 

Pakistan Horison (Karachi) 

Parliamentary Affairs (London) 

Political Qtly (London) 

Political Science Qtly 

Pol. Studies (Oxford, Eng.) 

Proceedings of the Academy of 
Political Science 

Proceedings, American Society of 
Int'l Law, 1959 

PROD 

Psychitary 

Psychonalysis and the 
Psychonalytic Review 

Psychoanalytic Qtly 

Psychological Bulletin 

Psychological Record 

Psychological Reports 

Psychological Review 

Public Opinion Quarterly 


Research Trends 

Review of Politics 

Review of Social Economy 
Revista Mexicana de Sociologia 
Round Table (London) 


Scottish Geographical Magazine 
Scottish Jrnl of Political 

Economy (Edinburgh) 
Signal 
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PERIODICALS READ (Cont.) 


Social Forces 

Social Problems 

Social Research 

Sociology and Social Research 
South African Jrnl of Economics 
Swiss Review of World Affairs 


Temple Law Quarterly 
The Americas 

The Economist 
Tulane Law Review 


United Asia (New Delhi) 
United Nations Review 
U. of Chicago Law Review 
U. of Pa. Law Review 


University of Pittsburgh Law 
Review 
US Naval Institute Proceedings 


Virginia Law Review 
Washington U. Law Qtly 
Wayne Law Review 
West Africa 

Western Political Qtly 
World Affairs 

World Oil 

World Petroleum 

World Politics 

World Today (London) 


Yale Law Journal 
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SUBJECT GUIDE 
(For Teachers and Writers of ‘World Politics) 


A. DESCRIBING THE ENTITIES IN WORLD POLITICS . 


1. Decision-making processes 


Amer. Bar Assoc. _________97-99 
New Frontiersmen —_______100 
Fresh Approach 100 
Handicaps (US) 99 
2. Economy 
African Unions ~_______107-109 
Austria 101 
China 114-115 
Congo 110 
India 116 
Malgache 111 
3. Geography 
Oil 122 
Saharan Oil 106 
4. Ideology 
China 114 
Latin Socialism 118 
Moscow and Peking 115 
5. Military capacity 
Argentina 119 
British 101 
Norway 102 


B. THE TECHNIQUES OF WORLD POLITICS 


1. Alliances 

Lesson Japan 117 

Overseas Bases ____.____ 96, 99 
2. Balance of Power . 

Non-Intervention 118 
3. Diplomacy 

British 101 

Disarmament 129 
4. Economic Assistance 

Soviet 104 

UN 128 
5. Economic Deprivations 

Suez Canal 106 

US-Cuba 120 
6. International Law 

Continental Shelf 125 


US 95-97 

US Nuclear 123 
6. Political structure 

Chilean Students 119 

Passport Control — 97 

Social Legality 131 

Soviet Law 104-105 
7. Population 

Philippine 117 
8. Science 

Engineer Training 123 

Translating 124 

U.S. Research 122 

USSR 103-104 

Weather Control 124 
9. Sociocultural structure 

Catholic Hierarchy — 

Labor in Asia 114 

West Africa 109 
10. Tradition 

Apartheid 112 

Italian Federalism 102 

Monroe Doctrine 99 

Ike Breaks Law 126 

World Court 125 
7. International Organization 

ERC and BETA 165; 196 

French Community 

South Africa and UN 113 

UN in Africa 107 

UN Myth 127 
8. Propaganda 

Chinese in Africa __-_____ 107, 116 
9. Subversion 

Japanese Riots 117 
10. War 

Algeria 106 


Peking Militarism 115 
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SUBJECT GUIDE (Cont.) 
(For Teachers and Writers of World Politics) 


C. ANALYSIS 
1. Anthropological theory 
Cross-Cultural 133 
2. Behavioral theory 
_ Fascist Trust — 131-132 
Influence 131 
3. Communication 
Attitude Change 133 
Stereotypes 132 
4. Development theory 
Eco. Stability 1134-135 
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5. Explication of foreign policies 


Cuba 120-121 

Finland 103 
USSR _.105 
6. Game theory 

See . 132-133 
7. Institutional theory 
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